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N EVALUATION of activities in 
the field of religious art can lead 
to puzzling conclusions. The lack of a 
coherent climate clouds every issue and 
good ideas are often sidetracked for no 
other reason than that which feeds on 
our fear of an active mind. Fear seems 
to be the operative word today, but 
often unreasoned fear. This fear can 
freeze into artistic stagnation. 

This issue, entirely devoted to re- 
ligious art in England, offers a few 
examples of the work of architects and 
artists who work along active and crea- 
tive lines. We welcome the work of such 
‘artists as Tristram Hillier, whose Cruci- 
fixion, is shown in frontispiece. Mr Hil- 
lier is a catholic who has spent his life 
in depicting the trompe [oeil kind of still- 
life and landscape and who has long 
wrestled this, his first religious work. 
His autobiography, called LEDA AND 
THE GOOSE, recently published, is 
very interesting aesthetically and re- 
ligiously, and it contains reproductions 
of many of his still-life paintings. One 
remark by Dom Anselm Rutherford, of 
Downside Abbey, quoted by the author, 
is particularly apt for our purpose: “The 
only really soul-destroying state of mind 
is apathy.” 

The work of the other artists points 
with poignancy to the problems out- 
lined in Miss Conlay’s article on the 
present state of religious art thinking in 
England. Apathy and indifference too 
often seem to be the common denomi- 
- nator of the authorities and their archi- 
tects in many parts of this world. For 
this reason, we welcome the opportu- 
nity to illustrate the work of Basil 
Spence, whose designs for the recon- 
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struction of the Anglican cathedral at 
Coventry redeem much of what Miss 
Conlay remarks about Catholic church 
work in England. 

Epstein’s Madonna and Child, now 
gracing the facade of the bridge connect- 
ing the buildings of the Convent of the 
Holy Child Jesus on Cavendish Square, 
London, is a major work of religious art, 
and Mr John Bunting comments on this 
work in masterly fashion. He raises the 
ever-present question: How can a man 
who is not a Christian produce a Chris- 
tian work of art? and then offers a very 
sensible and charitable explanation. 

Mr Sweeney’s remarks concerning the 
work of Evie Hone in stained glass 
are all the more welcome since this 
artist’s accomplishments in this field are 
too little known in the United States. 


IN THE September, 1954, number of 
Theological Studies, Father Terrence R. 
O’Connor, S.J., published a very im- 
portant article on The Visual Arts and the 
Teaching Church. It was thanks to one of 
the Society’s directors, Miss Minna 
Berger of San Francisco, that this article 
came to the editor’s attention, with the 
suggestion that the author might allow 
us to print a condensed version. With 
the approval of all concerned we here 
give this condensed version — condensed 
not only because of limitations of space 
but also because we feel that what we 
publish here contains the gist of Father 
O’Connor’s thoughts as they bear on the 
work of our Society. Those who may 
wish to have the complete text can soon 
find it in The Catholic Mind, published 
by the America Press, New York City. 

We feel it is providential that Father 


O’Connor’s views can be _ presented 
along with John Bunting’s comments on 
Epstein’s work and Brother Peter Good- 
man’s text, Scarlet Twice Dyed, in which 
a moderate plea for a more understand- 
able religious art is imaginatively pre- 
sented within the framework of a 
Thomistic commentary on the worship 
of God according to the Old Law. While 
the primary function of art is the crea- 
tive expression of the artistic idea, never- 
theless in truly religious and liturgical 
art there is implied a certain communi- 
cation of spiritual meaning. As Léon 
Bloy said, the measure of a religious 
work of art is whether or not it makes 
you pray. To do this, it must be under- 
stood in some degree. The beholder, 
however, must also bring to his con- 
templation of a work of art a clear mind, 
unimpeded by unreasoned prejudices or 
too much ‘taste.’ 


Mr PETER F. ANSON’S tribute to 
the memory of Geoffrey Webb and his 
work as an artist should be welcomed by 
all who have profited by Webb’s little 
book on The Liturgical Altar. As we all 
know, Mr Anson has published many 
beautifully illustrated books having to 
do with his life, travels, and love of the 
sea. His major work for our readers is his 
Churches — Their plan and furnishing, full 
of valuable information and beautifully 
drawn illustrations. The recent issue 
of Worship has an article by Father 
Josef A. Jungmann, S.J., on Church Art. 
Those who do not subscribe to that 
excellent publication (and we suggest 
that they remedy that deficiency) may 
like to read this quotation from the text: 
“Granted, that genuine art must always 
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be an expression of a certain subjec- 
tivity. But ecclesiastical art is commu- 
nity art, and hence it can only be the 
expression of the subjectivity of the 
worshipping community, of the Church 
as plebs sancta, of those, in other words, 
who are aware that they have been re- 
deemed and through Christ raised to a 
new life. 


England Plans a Compromise 


HEN the editor of LirurcIcAL 

Arts asked me to write about 
religious art in England today, I felt 
immeasurably depressed. For at no time 
can I remember things being at a lower 
ebb. 

We have weathered many difficulties 
before; we are accustomed to years of 
stagnation (as during the war when 
nothing could be done); poverty we 
have always with us of course, and also 
a kind of indecision in matters of taste 
which veers rapidly between two tradi- 
tions — the bright, open-air Puritan 
English school which would sweep the 
churches clean of everything, tawdry 
ornament and decent decoration going 
out together, and nothing but plain 
chant to be heard; and the cosy, reli- 
gious-gloom, European school which 
can’t feel Catholic unless the statues are 
crowned and dressed and the altars 
hung with plush and velvet and an 
atmosphere of incense and old lace 
pervades the church. 

These are our problems, and we are 
well prepared by familiarity to face 
them. We did not expect much of the 
post war years. We knew that church 
building was practically out of the 
question; the government had to see 
that houses were built before all else; 
the Church had to see that schools were 
built, or we should have lost our reli- 
gious education; there was no raw mate- 
rial available for building churches, no 
labor and no funds. 

And then our artists, where were they? 


“This further supposes, however, as a 
necessary preliminary for the flowering 
of genuine art, that the essential basic 
ideas — that is to say, the fundamental 
Easter ideas — again receive due accent 
in Christian thinking. The renewal of 
the Easter liturgy since 1951 must be 
recognized as a symptom for the desired 
renewal of church art.” 


But the criticism is fierce 


Iris CONLAY 


Many of them were just emerging from 
the Forces, without experience in their 
work, lacking patrons, lacking the confi- 
dence, above all, of the public. They had 
to build themselves up and furnish their 
imagination with new images. These 
things took time, and the secular arts, 
with demand on their side, recovered 
first. 

It was necessary for these artists to 
show their work. It was necessary that 
the public should see it. In the last 
twenty years England has pioneered in 
having centres where continuous exhibi- 
tions of contemporary religious arts were 
held. These galleries did more than in- 
troduce the artist to his patron; they 
educated a public to link the idea of art 
with the Church. Demanding modern 
advertising, modern films, reading con- 
temporary literature, going to see mod- 
ern theatre and ballet, and liking a 
modern house to live in, the average 
worshipper, seeing that religious arts were 
mainly represented in an old-fashioned 
way (and not good old-fashioned way 
either) could hardly be blamed if he 
began to wonder if the ideas they repre- 
sented weren’t as outmoded as the style. 
For this reason exhibitions were neces- 
sary. They caused controversy all along 
the line, but they also whipped up 
enthusiasm, and appreciation was never 
lacking for those enterprises. 

More and more artists, many of them 
outside any church, tentatively at first, 
and later with zest, began to find inspi- 
ration in religious themes that they had 
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If to all these riches we add two boo 
mentioned in our review section: Jntro 
duction to Theology and Love and Violence, 
we will have placed the discussion o 
these problems of art at the service 0. 
the Church on a high level and on 
upon which all can meet with amity and 
imaginative and creative productivity. 
It can be done. 


Church 


sought for vainly in other subjects. As | 
a result a large band of painters, sculp- 
tors, silversmiths, glass workers and 
ceramists now exists in this country who | 
are interested in and capable of working © 
with architects on the decoration of | 
churches. But, let us face it, in the 
majority of cases the architects do not 
employ them, being content to leave the 
choice of statues, paintings, stations, 
windows even, to the parish priest who, 
knowing little and fearing much of 
artists, still buys in bulk from manu- 
facturers. ; 
At this time there is no gallery for 
contemporary religious arts. This is the 
first step back. 


WHILE churches could not be built 
we lived in a happy state of hope that 
there was nothing but an official permit 
preventing us from covering England 
with wonderful churches to the greater 
glory of God, built out of our contempo- 
rary spirit in a manner worthy of this 
new architectural age. We regretfully 
watched the magnificent experiments in 
Holland and Germany and France and 
wished we had the opportunity of doing 
as well. Now we have the opportunity. - 
Now is the acceptable time, and we have - 
begun to muff it. } 
However, first “let the merry organ 
go” in celebration of the three great 
achievements of which we may be 
proud. One was the commissioning of a 
lead cast Madonna and Child, from 
Epstein, for the exterior of the Catholic 
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convent of the Holy Child, in London. 
(Illustrated) Epstein’s Madonna and 
Child raised the dust for months before 
it was ready. Letters of objection poured 
into press and convent. But directly it 
was put up dissidence died on the lips 
and press and public alike paid tribute 
to a great monument of religious signifi- 
cance that had come to London’s West 
End. Now, among those who go across 
the busy square, there are few who do 
not glance upwards towards the solemn 
floating figures caught ’twixt Heaven 
and Cavendish Square. 

Another important work is the great 
window of the Last Supper in Eton 
College chapel. This, and two windows 
in the Jesuit church at Farm Street, 
London, are the work of an Irish crafts- 
woman, Evie Hone, who has the power 
to use color with the intensity of the 
mediaeval glass worker and an imagina- 
tive vision as keen as her own Celtic 
forebears. 

Finally there is Coventry cathedral. 
The Anglicans, with Basil Spence as 
architect, have had their share of trouble 
over Coventry’s plans, but Spence has 
won through and a great contemporary 
cathedral of the Protestant faith will rise 
on the blitzed ashes of a pre-reformation 
structure. (Illustrated). Graham Suther- 
land, our foremost painter and a Cath- 
olic himself, has designed a tapestry of 
Christ in Majesty for Coventry, and the 
glass will be the work of the studios of 

‘the Royal College of Arts. 

There should be a Catholic answer to 
this challenging project, and the Ken- 
sington church of Our Lady of Victories 
(second only in importance to West- 
minster Cathedral), which was totally 
destroyed by enemy action, could have 
been that answer. Money was not lack- 
ing — War Damage is prepared to meet 
a very large share — but instead of a con- 
temporary expression of the eternal 
truth, Kensington is getting a typical 
compromise, an eclectic church neither 
modern, nor traditional, nor popular, 
designed by Adrian Gilbert Scott, an 
architect with a big reputation. * 

Mr Scott has already built a church 
in Poplar, an East End dockland bor- 
ough which took terrible punishment 
during the war and which has been re- 
built since with a Festival of Britain 
gaiety about its architecture that al- 
lowed for great freedom in the planning 
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* Editor’s note: We regret that the author- 
ities declined to release a photograph of this 
proposed church — to illustrate Miss Conlay’s 
remarks. 


of the church. At a first glance, Mr 
Scott’s church has a nice solidity about 
it, which might be intended as a foil to 
the apparently less permanent dwellings 
around it, but its lack of inner coher- 
ence, its irritating hairpin arches and 
arbitrary gothic detail rob it of all 
conviction, and it stands an anachronism 
in its setting; neither of this age nor of 
any other. 

Kensington, judging by the designs in 
the temporary church porch, is to have 
just such another compromise. Poplar’s 
church got away with hardly a dis- 
sonant note, save for some strong criti- 
cism from the Architectural Review, but 
the more articulate congregation of 
Kensington are saying what they think 
very bluntly indeed in the columns of 
The Tablet and in the Catholic Herald, 
and using the opportunity to express 
their preferences for certain features in 
churches. 

From as far north as Glascow, Sir 
Patrick Dollan, Scottish editor of the 
Daily Herald, writes: “It is most encour- 
aging to the laity, and probably to many 
of the clergy, to read the correspondence 
in the Catholic Herald urging the need for 
ecclesiastical architecture to conform to 
the twentieth century ideas and condi- 
tions. Most of the Catholic churches in 
Scotland, including some designed in 
the last fifty years, are much alike, and 
are all built in the Pugin oblong tradi- 
tion, uncomfortable and miserable for 
large congregations. Many worshippers 
cannot see the altar or hear the priest 
celebrant at Mass or other services when 
he is preaching. Few churches, if any, 
have loud-speaking equipment and those 
who occupy the rear seats are frequently 
excluded from active participation in 
the service because they cannot hear 
the celebrant on the altar or the preacher 
on the altar steps or in the pulpit. 

“There are three modern churches in 
the west of Scotland which for interior 
equipment and seating are an improve- 
ment on what went before, but they still 
perpetuate the Pugin oblong. 

“Let us get some designs, inspiring 
and stimulating, so that Catholics, hum- 
ble or intellectual, will be encouraged to 
take an interest in Christian architec- 
ture and to visit other churches as well 
as pray in their own. 

“We ought to aim at promoting an 
architecture which would make all of 
us in Scotland pilgrims so that we go 
round the country inspecting and ad- 
miring our churches and comparing 
them with our buildings at home and 
those of other Christian denominations.” 


NICOLETE GRAY, critic, writes in 
The Tablet: ““The building of a parish 
church should be a communal effort 
which will extend over years, perhaps 
generations, if only for financial reasons. 
In such cases surely we do not want com- 
plete ready-made buildings, leaving to 
the future a debt for a work in which it 
has had no choice, but rather a growing, 
living, church (like Westminster cathe- 
dral) unfinished perhaps at first, but one 
which each generation can enrich as it 
collects funds, and finds artistic talent. 

‘‘We want our churches to be symbols 
of the Catholic Church alive. There are 
plenty of people who think that Chris- 
tianity is dead, a relic of the middle 
ages; what better confirmation could 
they have than the sight of Catholics 
building pseudo-gothic churches in the 
twentieth century?” 

Patrick L. Phillips, partner in the 
Leicester Galleries, also comments in 
The Tablet: ‘I have just seen the plans 
for the new church of Our Lady of 
Victories, High Street, Kensington. It 
is apparent to any layman, such as my- 
self, that-an undistinguished, ungainly, 
unattractive edifice is destined for this 
propitious Central London site. 

“Whether a traditional or truly con- 
temporary style should be adopted is 
obviously debatable, but the present 
designs are a compromise. The new 
church as conceived may go up. Money 
has been subscribed, War Damage pay- 
ments are to be made, and more money 
is being sought by appeal; there is a 
crying need for a new and large church 
for this important parish. The local 
clergy, therefore, are no doubt inclined 
to press on with the foundations, since 
they have sought and obtained the 
designs of a well-known architect. The 
parishioners, for the same reasons, are in 
the main acquiescent, though many cast 
an uneasy glance at the picture of their 
new church. The fact that the Royal 
Fine Art Commission have not approved 
of the plans may be no deterrent. Quite 
soon, unless wider opinion is brought to 
bear on this local project, the begin- 
nings of an uninspiring new building 
will be seen rising above the pavements 
and the buses of one of London’s chief 
arteries. 

“The old war-destroyed Victorian 
gothic church was no beauty, but it is 
fondly remembered as a church of its 
period. This the new church will never 
be. From an inglorious beginning this 
unsympathetic anachronism will soon 
fade into the architectural obscurity it 
deserves. 
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“Tt is surely a tragedy that such an 
astonishing chance for the Catholic 
Church in England to demonstrate her 
interest in ecclesiastical architecture is 
being wasted.” 

And finally, Simon Elwes, a painter, 
also writes in The Tablet: ‘‘While ad- 
mittedly there are many people who 
would like to see a more imaginative 
approach to Catholic church building 
in England than is yet evident, that is 
not the ground on which the present 
design has been objected to by its critics. 
I understand that the chief complaint 
is precisely that it is neither traditional 
nor modern, but a hodge-podge or, as 
it has been described, an architectural 
anthology. No one has so far suggested 
that the modern churches in Poplar, 
Vence and other cities in France or 
anywhere else should be the models for 
Kensington. All that is wanted, whether 
it be the modern idiom or a familiar, 
traditional one, is a good and simple 
design. 

“Yet, when all is said and done, the 
only thing that matters is that this de- 
sign has been found unsatisfactory by 
the Royal Fine Art Commission, the 
only completely disinterested and de- 
pendable tribunal in these things that 
exists in England. This is a fact which 
we cannot ignore.” 


‘To THESE points and others, the 
architect, Mr Scott, answered; in The 
Tablet: 


The recent correspondence in your columns 
seems to call for some reply from the architect. 

1. The original instructions received by me 
were that the strong Gothic traditions of Our 
Lady of Victories should be retained, but modi- 
fied to conform with present day conditions, 
and these instructions naturally formed the 
basis of my design. 

2. It will probably surprise most of the critics 
to know that at my meeting with the sub- 
committee of the Royal Fine Art Commission, 
their objections were that my design was too 
modern and not traditional enough. Hence the 
difficulty of satisfying everyone; incidentally, 
none of this committee were church architects. 

I have, however, already submitted sug- 
gested modifications for their consideration, 
and it is quite possible that the height of the 
church may have to be reduced to conform 
with the actual amount of the War Damage 
Commission’s Church Payment, which is still 
under active negotiation, and this may affect 
the design of the upper portion in any case. 

3. Experimental concrete and glass struc- 
tures, which incidentally are out of date in a 
few years’ time, may be excusable in new in- 
dustrial areas, but would in my opinion be 
completely out of place in the Royal Borough 
of Kensington. 

There is such a thing as “good manners” in 
architecture, as in other matters, and I cannot 
visualize Our Lady of Victories’ congregation 


worshipping in a concrete factory-like building 
and trying to pray in front of a piece of bent 
wire, or a block of stone with a hole in it, 
however “‘modern”’ and costly. 

4. All things considered, there can be noth- 
ing more definitely traditional than the Catho- 
lic religion and Catholic churches, and the 
general demand that our churches should look 
like churches must be respected. 

5. Every church demands an individual 
treatment due to its locality, site, and congrega- 
tion, etc., and my recent church at Poplar, 
which has been mentioned, is a clear example 
of this and appears to meet with the general 
approval of all the priests and laity alike who 
have taken the trouble to see it for themselves 
instead of relying on the amateur criticisms of 
a first-year architectural student. It does any- 
how look like a church, which the adjoining 
Holy Trinity building frankly does not, being 
locally known as “The Laundry.” 

6. Unfortunately, no contemporary style has 
yet been evolved for churches, as the modern 
architectural language at present only consists 
of half-a-dozen words and most of these are 
negatives; we are thus in a state of transition 
and, to be truly contemporary, this should be 
expressed in current work, as is the intention 
of my design. In the past these transitional 
periods have often produced more interesting 
architecture than the periods of complete ful- 
filment, e.g., the Early Italian Renaissance and 
the Palladian periods. 

7. The new church will be definitely simpler 
and more economical than the old, and it is 
hoped that the War Damage Commission 
Church Payment will cover the cost of the 
church itself; the extra money appealed for 
being for the additional ancillary accommoda- 
tion now found essential to the running of a 
modern parish, such as an assembly hall, crypt 
chapel, confraternity rooms and the rebuilding 
of the old worn-out sacristies. 

8. Very practical proof that the large major- 
ity of the parishioners approve of the design 
was given by the fact that directly the drawing 
of the new church was exhibited at the church, 
I understand that the contributions to the 
building fund mounted rapidly. 

g. To show how a small but vociferous mi- 
nority ean confuse the issue, I am reminded of 
a free vote debate I attended in the House of 
Commons, when all the speeches were strongly 
against the motion and yet, when the division 
was taken, only the speakers voted against the 
motion, which was carried by a huge majority. 

This is what I imagine is happening in the 
case of Our Lady of Victories. 

10. I understand the lease of the present 
temporary church expires early in 1957, and 
that no extension is possible, so work must be 
started very shortly. The site has been cleared, 
Town Planning and L.C.C. consents have been 
obtained, Ancient Lights questions have been 
settled and the working drawings are so far 
advanced that work on the foundations could 
start as a separate contract at very short notice. 
To close this controversy, could we not show 
a little more Christian toleration on both sides 
and get on with the job, as otherwise the con- 
gregation will soon be without a church of 
any kind? Yours faithfully, 

3, Field Court, Gray’s Inn, W.C.z. 

A. GILBERT Scort. 
— The Tablet 


And so the storm rages; no one, not 
even the architect, is quite clear about 


the issue — for it is not a factory build- 
ing that the contemporary school want 
—but meanwhile the compromise church 
will probably go up. . . -Are there no 
breaks in the clouds? 

Yes, there are of course. While the 
spectacular things seem to go wrong, 
there are smaller things being done here 
which will probably turn out to con- 
found the larger. There is much good 
decorative work in the Carmelite recon- | 
structed priory on its pre-reformation | 
foundation at Aylesford in Kent. (The | 
larger projects, including a church, may — 
turn out less successful). There are fine | 
artists now emerging from the novitiates _ 
of our religious communities, there are © 
interesting new churches being planned | 
for our satellite towns, designed by | 
architects who have worked on the 
new town architecture. 

Basildon, for instance, will have just | 
such a church, whose design, chosen by | 
a diocesan commission under the bishop | 
of Brentwood, has been carried out by | 
the architect of the Basildon Develop- | 
ment Corporation. | 

Seminaries are now becoming more | 
conscious of the religious arts. This has 
been shown by a request from Saint 


Edmund’s College, Ware, for a series of | 


one-man private exhibitions of religious 
works of art. Roy de Maistre is one of 


the artists whose work has been shown | 


there. 


Above all, there are our artists, some 
of whose work you will find illustrated 


} 


here: It is on their creative ability that | 
we depend for a vital, visually living 


Faith. We have the ability here to do 


good work. May God give us the appre- | 


ciation to employ our artists, or we are 
all lost. 


DOESN’T LOVELY GOTHIG TAKE YOU 


RIGHT BACK TO YOUR GIRLHOOD? 
Drawn by Robert Rambusch 
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Reflections on Epstein’s Madonna 


HEN the Cardinal-Archbishop of 
London blessed a sculpture by 
Jacob Epstein, he dedicated it to the 
service of God. The Church has tradi- 
tionally exercised this divine blessing, 
and through this God-given power the 
Church transforms our actions so that 
they are “‘born not of blood or of nature 
or of man but of God.” It is the Church’s 
mission, and such was the Cardinal’s 
mission when he blessed the new statue 
of the Madonna and Child for the Con- 
vent of the Holy Child Jesus in Caven- 
dish Square (Illustrations on page 52). 
The ceremony was a kind of baptism. 
When the statue was first unveiled by 
the Right Honorable R. A. Butler, it 
was greeted with approval, and the 
critics were enthusiastic. It was de- 
scribed as Epstein’s ‘greatest work’ — 
‘London’s finest post-Reformation fig- 
ure. Mr Louis Osman, the architect 
whose determination made the whole 
venture possible, was congratulated on 
the skillful way in which he handled the 
architectural setting. Amid such interest 
the nuns themselves were surprised and 
flattered to find they were at the centre 
of such a successful enterprise. I do not 
propose to write about the artistic or 
aesthetic qualities of a work which I ad- 
mire. There is a problem that made the 
nuns apprehensive for similar reasons 
that I wish to consider. It is a problem 
the Church must face when she coodp- 
erates with modern artists. How can a 
man who is not a Christian, let us sup- 
pose, produce a Christian work of art? 
Or if we are all, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, Christian through our Chris- 
tian past, so that it is impossible not to 
be in some sense Christian, then I won- 
der how it is possible for a man who is 
not a Catholic to produce a Catholic 
work of art? Or perhaps there is no such 
thing as a Catholic work of art? Or are 
all real works of art Catholic? I wonder 
would an early Christian have been 
persuaded to carve an Apollo? What 
would a Chinese Buddhist think of a 
Buddha carved by a Catholic, if it was 
anything more than a servile imitation? 
The problem involved is simply a re- 
ligious one. A religious conviction pro- 
vides the raw idea of a work.of art and 
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without conviction a work of art de- 
generates into sentimentality or decora- 
tion on one side; on the other side it 
evolves into a vaguely sacred sort of 
myth. The late Roman or modern 
Catholic repository art are examples of 
the former tendency; modern ‘compara- 
tive religious myth’ art provides good 
examples of the latter. 


Jusr over a century ago Cardinal 
Newman foresaw this development when 
he wrote: ‘‘Put out of sight the severe 
teaching of Catholicism in the schools 
of Painting, as men now would put it 
aside in their philosophical studies, and 
in no long time you would have the 
hierarchy of the Church, the Anchorite 
and the Virgin-Martyr, the Confessor 
and the Doctor, the Angelic Hosts, the 
Mother of God, the Crucifix, the Eter- 
nal Trinity, supplanted by a sort of 
pagan mythology in the guise of sacred 
names, by a creation indeed of high 
genius, of intense, and dazzling, and 
soul-absorbing beauty, in which, how- 
ever, there was nothing which subserved 
the cause of Religion, nothing on the 
other hand which did not directly or 
indirectly minister to corrupt nature 
and the powers of darkness.” f 

I am not suggesting that what Cardi- 
nal Newman predicted is true in this 
instance. Nor do I wish to visualize an 
unbridgeable gulf between a Catholic 
sculptor and the rest of his profession. 
All sculptors who work honestly at their 
profession have a single aim, and receive 
their inspiration from a single source, 
and their work is illumined by a single 
light. A false or pagan view seriously 
held shares something of this light. As 
Newman further states: “Even false 
views of things have more influence and 
inspire more respect than no view at all. 
Men who fancy they see what is not are 
more energetic and make their way 
better than those who see nothing; and 
so the undoubting infidel, the fanatic. 
the heresiarch are able to do much while 
the more hereditary Christian who has 


ee 


*Mr Bunting is a young English sculptor. 
+ The Idea of a University, Discourse IV, 
section 5. 


never realized the truths he holds is 
unable to do anything.” 

It is obvious that a sculptor who has 
a conviction will have more power than 
one who has not realized his beliefs; for 
an unrealized belief or no belief at all is 
uncreative. In referring to ‘“‘corrupt na- 
ture and the powers of darkness” New- 
man was making a prediction. The 
present day art-school system testifies to 
the accuracy of his prediction. 


IN MAKING the choice which led to 
Epstein’s being commissioned to do this 
work, the architect could rightly claim 
he was assisting the Church in recog- 
nizing Truth. Epstein is a sculptor of 
real genius. The decision to approach 
him was a happy one. For in whatever 
field of knowledge there is truth, the 
Church regards it as her own property. 
If an artist does not hold the entire 
truth the Church propounds, it is not 
true to say the Church is unable to 
avail herself of such truth as the artist 
holds. And the fact that this artist holds 
a conviction with deep sincerity lends a 
power to his work that other orthodox 
believing sculptors lack. That this 
should be so is not surprising in one who 
is not a Catholic. Too often a Catholic 
artist regards the aesthetic merits of a 
work of art as less important than the 
end for which it was made, and this 
pretext has been used to justify the 
cheap and shoddy work to which we are 
accustomed. As the sole custodians of 
all revealed truth Catholics are too 
ready to ignore the truths they share 
with their fellow human beings. 

There are a number of reasons that 
must have helped the architect in his 
choice of a sculptor. The high renais- 
sance style of the buildings called for a 
sculptor who was in sympathy, and Ep- 
stein’s style of modeling, which traces 
an affinity through Rodin to Donatello, 
was obviously suitable. The Italian 
sculptor, Giacano Manzu, might have 
been considered. On the other hand, for 
the past thirty years in England, Epstein 
has used religious themes in his work, 
which he has developed along two sepa- 
rate lines: one for his stone carvings — 
Adam, Genesis, Ecce Homo, and Laza- 


rus (New College chapel, Oxford, 1952) 
—and another for his bronzes — The 
Visitation (Tate Gallery, 1926), Ma- 
donna and Child (1927) — and amongst 
this latter group the present work be- 
longs. The architect must have been 
assisted also by the absence of a Catholic 
sculptor of international or national 
qualification. Since Eric Gill’s death in 
1940 there has been no Catholic sculptor 
to take up his position. This was in part 
due to the strong power of Gill’s influ- 
ence over his contemporaries and suc- 
cessors. In part also it is due to the lack 
of Catholic art training. The studios 
where sculptors used to be trained have 
been superseded by the State-aided art 
school system. Consequently Catholic 
art students become imbued with the 
secular, quasi-pagan view that regards 
Christian art as something inferior and 
subservient to the modern tradition. 
And the low standard of appreciation 
in the Church makes this attitude ap- 
pear depressingly true. But though Ep- 
stein’s Madonna and Child forms such 
a fitting culmination to an aspect of his 
work it is not a final answer. 


‘THE Catholic Church will always wish 
to spread its gospel, it will always strive 


EOPLE, as a rule, love to be 

amazed. We can imagine how the 
Jews must have stood gaping as they 
saw Christ heal a half-dead leper of 
his loathsome disease, or restore to a 
lame man the use of his shriveled 
limbs! The Gospels tell us that they 
“wondered.” But for many, this awe 
did little good; they missed the point 
of it all. 

A dominant feature in two modern 
religious art-forms, painting and sculp- 
ture, seems to be this same quality of 
wonder. The more abstract forms of 
delineation are provocative of little 
else! A stained glass window featuring 
a rock with footprints going up the 
side and an open book on the top makes 
us pause and wonder what it’s all 


toward heaven upon this earth, and 
Catholic art will wish to express this. 
The ideal of the gothic period when art 
and architecture were such an expres- 
sion of a society’s Catholic belief is al- 
ways before our minds. But these periods 
of harmony are no more the product of 
a day’s work than was the building of 
Rome. We are too eager to see a Catho- 
lic culture re-emerge. There have been 
revivals: Pugin and the gothic revival, 
the movement of William Morris; and 
in more recent years that of Eric Gill 
and the romanesque. Now there are 
signs of a new movement that is passing 
out of the throes of revolution, and the 
Church is preparing to offer it her 
sanctuary. 

This is evident in France. By inviting 
the best-known French artists to co- 
operate, irrespective of their beliefs, the 
French have tried to produce a modern 
religious art. Matisse’s work in the 
chapel at Vence, the church at Assy and 
another in Les Brézeux are examples, 
but how and in what way can these 
works be expected to impart warmth 
from the fire of a conviction if the artists 
themselves lack a whole conviction in 
what they are doing? In attempting this 
the Church has acted as the Americans 


Scarlet Twice Dyed 
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about — or a statue of the Blessed 
Virgin constructed from bent coat- 
hangers elicits a raised eyebrow and a 
“Well, that’s unusual!’ When people 
contemplate these works of art are they 
wrong in expecting anything of it other 
than the ability to linger before it a 
moment and simply wonder — without 
actually becoming aware of its signifi- 
cance? 

Art, we are told by the philosophers, 
with a special bow to Jacques Maritain, 
is an expression of significant form. 
Like most of man’s effects, it has ex- 
tremes. Naturalism would reproduce 
or recreate nature as perfectly as possi- 
ble. To endeavor to produce nature 
with absoluteness is, of course, decep- 
tion, as man cannot create as God 
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did when the “ghost went West.” Lack 
ing an established culture of their own, 


the Americans tried to buy one in Eu-) 


rope. They merely bought the fagade. 
Real artists cannot be made, nor can 
culture be bought. The Church can 
only use the artists when they appear. 
By her teaching she can enlarge and} 


deepen the quarry of an artist’s belief; J) 
this will provide him with the raw ideas§ 


of his work, the seeds of his inspiration. 
In the absence of these seeds among her» 


own children, in the absence of artists} 
of her own, the Church will endure the +) 


| 


barren art of the repository (the church ij) 


goods houses) or she must seek outside : 
her own fold and transform with her 
blessing. But when she seeks elsewhere 


among those who do not share with her 
the fullness of her love, the result, as it |) 


were, is born out of wedlock — a child | 


of nature, that needs to be reborn in fF 


baptism ‘“‘not of blood or of nature or 


of man but from God,” and it was such |) 


a blessing the Cardinal-Archbishop gave | 


when the statue was installed in Caven- | 


dish Square. ; 
May the Cardinal’s blessing be a har- 


binger of better things to come so that 
artists in England will find further op- 


portunities to develop their talent. 


creates. The other extreme is to idealize 
the object beyond recognition. Here 
art 1s an attempt at pure expression 


of an idea without reference to external. 


objects — again an impossibility. Al- 
though art is meant to be a continuation 
by human power of God’s creation, 
still only God’s creation itself is a pure 
expression of His own ideas. Man’s 


action in the sphere of making, which — 
is the sphere of art, is of necessity 


limited because man is finite. 


THE via media of art must embrace _ | 


a recognition of the metaphysics of 
being, with special attention given to 
the vital note of the convertibility of 


truth and being. Two regulations are ; 


important: the exigencies and good of 


> 
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the work has an end, rules, and values 
of the work to be produced; and the 
work must be controlled and directed 
by right reason, with end, rules, and 
values of men, as it is essentially human 
in its method of production and _ in- 
fluence. Fundamentally art is intel- 
lectual; it seeks to impress an idea or 
quality of a mind upon matter. The 
spiritual element is, of course, higher 
on the scale of values than the matter 
which is used in its expression. Never- 
theless men are not pure spirits, and 
an understandable material element is 
absolutely necessary if he is to “divine 
the spiritual in the things of sense.” 

Scripture tells us that the Jewish 
tabernacle was divided into two parts: 
one was called the Holy of Holies; the 
other was called the Holy Place. The 
High-priest alone, and that once a year, 
entered the Holy of Holies; whereby, 
says St. Thomas, we are taught that 
man’s final perfection consists in his 
jentering into that world (heaven). But 
into the Holy Place, the priests entered 
each day, whereas the people were 
allowed only to the court, for, as the 
same commentator adds, the people are 
able to perceive material things, the 
inner nature of which only wise men 
iby dint of study are able to discover. 
For the most of us, the unskillful, the 
lartists serve as priests who, by dint of 
study, are able to perceive the inner 
mature of things and then, by their 
raftsmanship, are able to express that 
mature in a material substance. 

The laudible attempt of modern re- 
ligious artists to make people more 
aware of the spiritual significance em- 
bodied in their particular art-form has 
reawakened an interest in symbolism. 
Stemming from the Platonic doctrine 
that the material world is the copy of 
an invisible world, symbolism was an 
attempt to read the archetype in the 
opy. Christian symbolism borrows from 
e same idea while respecting the 


WTEW YORK, November 2, 1954. Think- 

ing over the difficulties of explain- 
ing certain phases of art today I came 
across letters written by Elisabeth Lang- 
eaesser, which appeared in the Common- 
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reality of the copy as well as the reality 
of the spiritual element it means to 
portray. But great caution is necessary; 
the borderline between distortion and 
true symbolism is as thin as that be- 
tween insanity and genius. The idea of 
beauty must never be dismissed. 

A notable improvement has been 
made in ridding art of its former 
gaudiness and overexuberance — quali- 
ties which appealed to the senses but 
placed obstacles in the path of an 
intellectual awareness of the latent 
beauty in things. It would seem, how- 
ever, that this transition should “‘make 
haste slowly,” for there has been no 
comparable advancement in the edu- 
cation of appreciation. Paintings and 
statues which need a mass of interpre- 
tative explanation before they can be 
even slightly understood ought to be 
museum pieces rather than accoutre- 
ments for our churches and chapels. 

Highly significant is the thought of 
Bishop Wilhelm Weskamm of Berlin as 
found in his report to the Third Inter- 
national Congress of Liturgical Studies 
at Lugano, Switzerland (Sept. °53): 
‘The people have their own particular 
approach to the things of the spirit; 
they absorb and accept only what is in 
some way comprehensible and essentially 
connatural to them. In all our endeavors 
our chief concern must not be to make 
certain set forms acceptable and cus- 
tomary, but to awaken the life of the 
spirit, the life of grace in man, to 
communicate it to him and to lead him 
thereby to a grace-inspired activity.” 
(worsHiP-Feb. ’54) 


RELIGIOUS art is a means to awaken 
this life of the spirit in man. So often 
it does not. Much of the complaint, for 
example, that liturgical art is cold and 
unappealing is probably due to a mis- 
understanding of what real warmth 
actually is. And no number of Chi- 
Rho’s marching across our missal 


weal, October 22, 1954, under the title “A 
Reckoning with My Readers.” The au- 
thor, who died in 1950, was one of the 
greatest of contemporary German novel- 
ists. This quotation may help some of us 


covers will teach us either. The instruc- 
tion must come from sources other than 
the art itself, unless the art itself be 
made comprehensible to us. 

“All things hide some mystery; all 
things are as many veils which hide 
God,” says Pascal. Religious art should 
be like one of the colors used to adorn 
the veil of the Jewish Holy of Holies — 
scarlet twice dyed. This color sign ified 
the material element of fire and, in a 
figurative sense, the twofold love of 
God and our neighbor. 

A work of art, although made from 
such simple materials as wood, stone, 
vegetable dye, is forged in the flame of 
inspiration. An artist is basically a seer; 
his vision into the depths of being is 
the fire with which he limns or carves. 
Hence the first signification. 

Speaking figuratively, religious art 
should be of such construction that it 
can look two ways at the same time — 
toward God and toward man. The art 
itself cannot satisfy man’s inquiring 
mind, satiate the desires of his heart, or 
give rest to his soul. It is to be a signpost 
pointing toward Him Who can do all 
these things. With religious art the 
scholar’s finely drawn distinction be- 
tween purpose and meaning does not 
have important relevance; that religious 
art has a well defined purpose, as well 
as meaning, is evident from the ritual 
of blessing reserved for sacred images 
and statues. Early Christian art as 
typified in the portrayals of Christ as 
the Good Shepherd is an example 
clearly showing this purpose. To fulfil its 
purpose the work of art must also 
“look”? toward man, that is, be intelli- 
gible to him. Man’s knowledge begins 
in the senses. An art which disdains 
recognition of this fact will achieve 
little success in its task of acclimating 
man to live in that wonderful “Place” 
where, as we read in Ecclesiasticus, 
‘“His Glory contemplating, thou shalt 
never have thy fill.” 


The Editor’s Diary: XVI 


over a few hurdles: ‘‘How often have you 
asked me why my work has to be cast 
in such an abstruse, unusual, ‘contempo- 
rary’ form? The gods of the West — that 
is, the old forces— are all called by 
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their right names, their given names; 
why then must I block the approaches to 
my thought with my clutter, like a dark 
restaurant garden with chairs and musi- 
cian’s instruments? Why can’t I be sim- 
ple and approachable; why not at least 
occasionally poetic, like Longfellow, or 
limpid, like Frost? I am afraid I will not 
make myself any easier to understand if 
I tell you that all of us have become more 
complex, that is, more conscious that we are 
challenged by the simultaneity of things; that 
the similarity of fate of all the European 
peoples is what concerns us, the forging of a 
common language based on knowledge and 
on the faster and more precise transmission of 
common experience. Negatively expressed, 
we no longer live in colonial style in 
Jeffersonian mansions, waited upon by 
servants; we cannot travel in postchaises 
without passports to the land where the 
lemons bloom.” (Editor’s italics.) It is 
the “challenge of the simultaneity of 
things’’ — the accelerated tempo of our 
times, that is disturbing, and yet, here 
we are! 


New York — Austin, Texas, November 9, 
1954. To Austin for a lecture sponsored 
by the department of art at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. This was a double oppor- 
tunity for me — the lecture and a visit 
with Dr Carlos Castafieda, of the de- 
partment of history, to have the benefit 
of his advice concerning various phases 
in the preparation of the issue of our 
quarterly to be entirely devoted to the 
religious arts and architecture in Mexico. 
I had heard a great deal about Dr 
Castafieda’s work in the field of Latin- 
American history and, as usual with 
men highly competent in their field, 
he readily agreed to help and he did. 
Thanks to him I was able to consult rare 
manuscripts and maps in the Latin- 
American Library at the University. 
Dr Castafiada was particularly gracious 
in adding to the annotated bibliography 
for this special issue and having photo- 
graphs taken of valuable reference 
material. 

Thanks to a valued friend of our 
Society, the sculptor Charles Umlauf, 
I was able to meet again Kelly Fearing, 
a painter whose work I hope to find, 
some day, in a Catholic church; also 
Loren Mozley, a painter and professor 
in the department of art, whose article 
on The Colonial Churches, will be a 
valuable contribution to this Mexican 
issue. Then Dr and Mrs Donald L. 
Weismann. He is chairman of the 
department of art. Mrs Weismann’s 
book on sculpture in Mexico will be 
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listed in the annotated bibliography. 
Everyone I met here seems to be 
steeped in the art history of Mexico. 

A visit to Charles Umlauf’s studio 
home is always a rewarding experience. 
He works with equal vigor in terra- 
cotta, stone, bronze. The pastors of 
churches in Texas and the southwest 
generally need not look much further 
than Austin to find artists of great 
talent. 


Austin — Urbana, Illinois, November, r1- 
12, 1954. A second visit to the Univer- 
sity of Illinois to take part in the third 
annual architects’ short course — this 
year on church planning. Three days of 
meetings and talks. It was a welcome 
opportunity for me to have about 
seventy-five architects as an audience 
and, as so often happens on such occa- 
sions, the in-between conversations were 
illuminating; they provide the back- 
ground for correctives of one’s own pet 
opinions. Other friends of our Society 
also took an active part: Father Edward 
J. Duncan, chaplain to the Catholic 
students at the University of Illinois and 
at present one of our Society’s directors; 
Emil Frei (stained glass) and Joseph 
Denis Murphy (architect) whose col- 
laborative work in recently built churches 
in Saint Louis was illustrated in the 
previous issue, November, 1954. 


Cleveland, November 13, 1954. Ever since 
I had met Miss Edris Echkardt in the 
office (entry for August 6, 1954) I had 
hoped for a chance to see what was 
going on at the Cleveland Institute of 
Art. I knew of the May Show, an annual 
event sponsored by the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art, during which the work of 
artists in the Cleveland area is shown 
and a great deal of it sold to a growing 
discriminate public. The work being 
done at this Institute is of a high order 
of excellence. Here again, clients in 
search of artists in that area need not go 
far afield in their search; they need only 
call on the director of the school and 
they will find painters, sculptors, enam- 
elers, silversmiths, etc, well trained and 
well ready to solve their problems. 

During the course of 1955 we hope to 
present an illustrated Cleveland Story to 
our readers. In the meantime anyone 
visiting Cleveland will find it worth 
while to visit the Museum and the Art 
Institute. 


New York, November 19, 1954. In addition 
to hurdles along artistic lines, the de- 
signer of windows encounters others due 


to pride of donorship. An amusing 
instance of this came up a few days ago. 
A young and very talented designer had 
produced a sketch for a series of three 
narrow lancets; his composition ran 
across all lancets and the result was a 
very satisfying all-over design. One of 
the elements of this composition was a 
meek-looking little donkey. When the 


pastor was unable to find one donor for ' 
the composition of these three lancets he + 
was obliged to accept smaller gifts from | 
four donors, one for each lancet. At this | 
point human nature reared its prideful | 
head and the trouble began. The donor } 
of the lancet in which our little friend’s 
posterior took up most of the space 
failed to see the humor of the situation. | 
To keep the peace — and the windows | 
— the pastor realized that a change in 
design was imperative. The designer 
then had to torture his brainchild and 
produce three separate designs, one in 
each lancet, in which any embarrassing 
symbolism could be handled in a dis- 
creet manner. This change also allowed 
for each donor’s name to appear on his 
own gift to the Lord. 

There was another alternative, of 
course, and it is the reason for noting 
this little episode. If the three individual 
donors had practiced the virtue of 
humility, could it not have been possible 
to weave all their names and whatever © 
other text they deemed appropriate in 
a spot of lettering which would then 
have been a part of the over-all pattern 
and not scream out that “I, Joe Doakes, 
gave this lancet’’? 


November 29, 1954. Some years ago our 
old friend and revered teacher of grego- 
rian chant, Dr Becket Gibbs, had, in one 
of the lighter moments of our schola 
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(the Quilisma Club) revealed to us the 
existence of a bit of musical exaggera- 
tion — A Tantum Ergo, with repetitious 
embellishments. Only a few weeks ago 
were we able to lay hands on the text 
and musical notation, here illustrated. 
It is not suggested that it be followed by 
any choir, but it is a document showing 
what not to sing! We would welcome hints 
of other documents of similar nature. 


December 13, 1954. ‘The correspondence 
columns of The Catholic Herald (London) 
usually yield interesting material. In the 
November 26 issue an architect com- 
ments on the design of new churches. 
He notes that design has fallen to a 
deplorable level in recent years and 
bemoans the still-to-be encountered re- 
actionary and archaeologically sterile 
attitude of many of his colleagues and 
some of their clients. In such cases it 
has been the tendency to lay the blame 
on the clergy, but our correspondent 
has an interesting comment on this 
point: ‘‘A more radical and enthusiastic 
way of thinking about our churches 
simply must be brought about, and the 
lead can only come from the architects them- 
selves.’ (Italics ours.) He further com- 
ments: ““Trying to force a design into 
preconceived ideas along these lines 
(early Christian, roman, byzantine, 
gothic, etc.) will kill the quality of the 
design from the start. The positive ap- 
proach to church planning, to my mind, 
is one of logical progression according to 
liturgical function. The place to start is 
obviously the high altar, the climax to 
the whole scheme.” 

Our friend’s point of view is slowly 
and gradually making headway, but 
progress will be slow so long as there are 
architects without gumption or talent or 
conviction and whose normal achieve- 
ments are of the eclectic tendency. 
When a client finds that his prospective 
architect is ready to cater to his every 
whim and prejudice without making a 
serious attempt to enlighten him — 
then that client has the wrong man. 

Further proof that a more sensible and 
creative point of view is gaining credence 
is afforded by an article in the December 
1954 Architectural Forum, in which James 
M. Fitch, professor of architecture at 
Columbia University, raised the ques- 
tion in relation to the cathedral of Saint 
John the Divine, in New York City: 
“Started in gothic — should it be fin- 
ished in modern?” 

- Professor Fitch explains how certain 
structural and financial difficulties have 
opened the question in acute fashion. 
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What the solution might be cannot 
easily be determined, but here is cer- 
tainly a challenge which can only be 
met with daring and imagination. Be- 
cause of the great mass of the now-exist- 
ing building, the difficulties facing an 
imaginative designer are greater than 
in any other case we can think of now. 
But the problem does point to the neces- 
sity for architects to re-evaluate their 
thinking and truly become leaders. There 
are several other ecclesiastical monu- 
ments on the drafting boards at the 
moment which might well be re-studied 
in the light of this new and sensible 
attitude. 

One approach to this problem of 
building great cathedrals today is of- 
fered in this issue of LrrurcicaL ARTS — 
Basil Spence’s design for the new cathe- 
dral at Coventry, England. Destroyed 
during the last war (with the miracu- 
lous exception of the tower), it is to be 
rebuilt in the form of a new cathedral 
connected with the remaining shell of 
the old. The illustrations on pages 56-57 
show how a great cathedral need not be 
a slavish copy, nor need the architect 
completely flout tradition. The con- 
tinuity of tradition within the framework 
of the present would seem to be the 
sensible approach. We wish we had a 
Catholic cathedral to illustrate in this 
manner. 


Boston, December 15, 1954. The exhibition 
of religious art organized by Miss 
Celia Thaxter Hubbard and installed 
here at the Margaret Brown gallery 
was a good beginning and along lines 
of generally high quality. It was unfor- 
tunate that the designer of the show, 
who had been given free rein on the 
basis of his reputation as a commercial 
designer, saw fit to subordinate the 
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objects themselves to an arbitrary set-up. 
Small paintings were hung too high; an 
engraving and several statues were 
placed too low. The arrangement of 
the clumsy screens isolated exhibits in 
straight-jacket coops, and one important 
piece of sculpture could hardly be seen. 
The color scheme also mitigated against 
a sensible showing of the objects shown. 
It was a case of putting the cart before 
the horse. Neither Miss Hubbard or 
Miss Brown took part in this phase of 
the set-up. This little episode does point 
to the need for a one-person responsibil- 
ity, a person aware of the artist’s privi- 
lege to have his work shown to best 
advantage and not only as the means for 
personal virtuosity on the part of the 
stage designer. 

Even so, the exhibition was well worth 
while, and the experience can be the 
basis for another show in which the 
exhibits and their setting can be con- 
trolled in a harmonious manner. 


New York, December 21, 1954. A friend 
called to tell me of the proposed plans 
for a parish set-up in the Middle West, 
and to discuss the question of an archi- 
tect who would study the plan as a 
whole. The name he suggested was that 
of a well-known architect who combines 
a great talent with that very necessary 
but intangible quality, humility. Since 
funds are limited the choice of an 
architect is more important than ever 
since, paradoxical as it may sound, it is 
precisely when funds are limited that a 
client should seek a master. In such cases 
it is much wiser to pay a high fee, be- 
cause the remaining amount will be 
spent with wisdom and understanding 
and the net result will be a credit to all 
concerned. 

This can be the opportunity to show 
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that money is not always the stumbling 
block. The trick is how and where the 
available funds will be spent and what 
will not be done. A good deal of nonsensi- 
cal ‘decoration’ can usually be omitted 
in many of our churches, and the savings 
applied to the work of individual artists 
under the elastic guidance of the archi- 
tect. When some of my friends among 
the artists seem to resent the ‘inter- 
ference’ of the architect it is quite often 
because the architect is not elastic or 
intangible enough to handle these deli- 
cate artistic matters, and it may also be 
because the artist is a prima donna. 

Perhaps 1955 will offer an opportunity 
to publish something of these plans. 


December 23, 1954. A good idea cannot be 
stopped indefinitely. When Canon Dev- 
emy and the late Father Couturier 
teamed up to produce the church of 
Our Lady of Grace, at Assy in the heart 
of the French Alps, a great change came 
over many of us in our attitude toward 
religious art. The work of great artists 
in that little church opened up vistas 
for the future. Even the furor and con- 
troversies engendered by that daring 
adventure cannot stop the march of 
events. And now we have the welcome 
article, ‘Shrine of Present-Day Art,” by 
Kress van Hoek, in the January, 1955, 
issue of the Catholic Digest, through 
which this story of evidences of a revival 
in religious art will reach many who 
may seldom see or read the less-widely 
circulated magazines. 


New York, December 28, 1954. Among the 
welcome visitors to this office is a young 
man employed in the offices of one of the 
largest architectural firms in New York 
City. For three years or so he has called 
each quarter to purchase a copy of each 
issue of our magazine which he reads 
from cover to cover, not only looking at 
the illustrations. 

Today he commented on the remarks 
of friends of his who wondered why cer- 
tain church plans in which the choir was 
still to be found on a rear gallery were 
illustrated, and without any critical 
comment. Well— most of the plans 
illustrated do show the choir located 
near the sanctuary, and when the choir 
is still at the rear of the church we as- 
sume our readers know that Lit. Arts is 
not too happy about the arrangement. 
The same could be said about altars and 
their appurtenances, or of side altars in 
the sanctuary, etc. 

When such curious arrangements are 
found in new churches it would be easy 


to criticize, but to what purpose? Since 
the Society has no official authority in 
the matters we can only wonder at the 
laxity or tolerance of those whose job 
it is to abide by the rules and regulations 
that can easily be found in official books. 
So, for the present, let us all assume that 
Lit. Arts hopes that architects and 
clients see the light, and we can go on 
to offer positive proofs of wisdom and 
beauty in many other places. 


December 30, 1954. A letter from Henry 
Lee Willet outlining the worries of the 
Stained Glass Association of America 
concerning the increasing importations 
of windows from Europe. Officials of the 
Association will meet soon in Washing- 
ton with the American Federation of 
Labor and Congressional committees to 
study the problem. This crisis has been 
long in the making, and while some 
tariff regulations or some form of subsidy 
can ease the tension on the labor level, 
they will not cure the basic illness of the 
craft in the USA, which is simply one 
of continued smugness on the creative 
level. It is a twin to the illness that 
plagues the evolution of a vital, vigorous 
and creative religious art in all media, 
including architecture. It is not only in 
politics that fear has had disastrous re- 
sults; in art we find the same timid 
approach which rationalizes fear from 
behind the smoke screen of a sup- 
posedly safer and better past. Any 
breath of a new idea is greeted with 
scorn, and with the warning that some 
obscure subversive elements are only 
interested in upsetting their precarious 
applecart. 

In his letter Mr Willet alludes to 
those slick magazines which, he says: 
“ ... have unwittingly made foreign 
glass appear glamorous without at the 
same time cultivating a discriminate 
taste in the public mind.” It is true that 
some of the glamour of a great artist’s 
name can carry along the product of his 
art, but that is not the whole story. 
Equal publicity could be had for other 
work in this country if the artists or their 
work were of sufficient interest and 
stature. 

The storm signals for this crisis have 
been flying these past twenty years, but 
too many of the craftsmen who are now 
so disturbed have been content to go 
along their safe archaeological path. 

I hope Mr Willet will give me a 
letter for publication in which his point 
of view and the results of the Washing- 
ton deliberations can be given pub- 
licity. 
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December 31, 1954. Lunch with. Louisa 

Jenkins, on her way to an eight-month 

trip in Europe to study mosaics, ete. 

She told me of her work for the Chris- 

tian Brothers in the chapel of their 

Napa, California, novitiate; also of her 

classes for the young monks at Mount 

Angel Abbey, Mount Angel, Oregon, 

Her story and the photos of the class at 

work seem to indicate a more positive 

solution for the recurring problem of 
art education in seminaries. Perhaps it 

is that doing, and talking over art with 

an artist, is better than a dry course on 

‘art appreciation.’ Of course, it all 

depends, as usual, on who the artist is 

and how interested he may be in bring- 

ing home to seminarians the ideas and 

dreams which can lead them to think 

imaginatively later on. And by doing 
they can also learn something of the 

possibilities and the limitations of a 

medium, and why proper remuneration 
is a necessity for the artist. 


Syracuse, January 7, 1955. A visit with the 
great sculptor, Ivan Mestrovic, whom 
I had first met in this city when he 
came to teach at Syracuse University 
and continue his vigorous art. ‘The news 
that he was to go to the University of 
Notre Dame was the best I had heard | 
for a long time. Knowing that some of | 
his larger works of the past two years 
would soon be shipped abroad, I felt a 
visit at this time was in order — to talk 
over matters with him and have the 
benefit of his advice; also to gather 
photographs for future publication. 

And now comes a release from the 
department of public information at the 
University of Notre Dame (date January 
13) informing everyone that Mestrovic 
will join the faculty in September. His 
influence and the evidences of continued 
production on a grand and heroic scale 
should go far to induce the authorities” 
in Middle-West dioceses to take sculp- 
ture seriously. The release states: ‘“Mes- 
trovic’s sculpture is contemporary, but 
it bears the unmistakable preclassical — 
and classical influence. . . . A bronze — 
sculpture of the crucified Christ (by 
Mestrovic) can be viewed in the foyer of 
the O’Shaughnessy Hall of Liberal and — 
Fine Arts at Notre Dame.” Perhaps 
other works of Mestrovic will find their ; 
way into our churches within the next 
few years. 


aw 


New York, Fanuary 13, 1955. An invigorat- 
ing conversation with a young architect, 
Paul G. Feloney, with whom I had had — 
a spirited correspondence late last year. 


ie 
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His first letter was rather critical of some 
of my pet ideas, and perhaps my reply 
was equally vehement. At any rate I 
felt that a personal meeting was in 
order. Mr Feloney’s views on architec- 
ture today were challenging, particu- 
larly his insistence that the increasing 
lowering of the standards of skill and 
workmanship in the building trades 
logically lead to an increasing use of pre- 
fabricated units. While such units may 
be a part of the answer in secular build- 
ings—particularly office buildings, 
erected for immediate profit and then 
doomed for demolition within several 
decades — I am a bit uneasy about such 
a system’s impact on church work. While 
there is undoubtedly an impermanency 
to “buildings for business,” a church 
structure supposes a more enduring 
kind of stability which, even when con- 
fronted with union regulations, can be 
attained through careful planning and 
a continuing search for the best type of 
execution, all along the line. 

Mr Feloney’s comments concerning 
those disturbing and subtle differences 
between the traditionally uninspired 
draftsman and the young and imagina- 
tive designer brought into focus a prob- 
lem which must be met and solved by 
the architect employing many men of 
different levels of competence and tal- 
ent. Perhaps our friend will soon join 
our quarterly’s growing and _ elastic 
‘editorial committee,’’ and so contribute 
an article in which he can further ex- 
pand his views for the benefit and en- 
lightenment of all concerned. 


January 17, 1955. While typing all mate- 
rial for this issue — as I do each quarter 
so that I can really know the contents 
and on occasion suggest a few changes 
or clarification — I find that this time 
our contributors have hit on a very 
welcome common note: the question of 
obedience and authority within the 
Church. As this concerns art we have 
our reviewer’s remarks on Archbishop 
Roberts’ book, Black Popes. Further 
notes on the related question of personal 
responsibility are outlined by Brother 
Peter Goodman, C.S.C., in his text, 
“Scarlet Twice Dyed,” and John Bunt- 
ing’s “Reflections on Epstein’s Madonna 
and Child.” It seems to me that contents 
of this issue offer much material which 
might well clear up many phases of 
these controversial questions. 


(January 19, 1955. On occasion we receive 
hints that Lit. Arts should pay some 
attention to liturgical music. That is a 


field in which the editor has little com- 
petence except to the extent of taking 
part in the activities of the Society’s 
choir, better known as the Quilisma 
Club. The writings of musicians com- 
petent in the music of the Church are 
more often to be found in publications 
devoted to that subject. After all, Lit. 
Arts really has its hands full endeavoring 
to keep up with artistic and architectu- 
ral matters. 

Until the time comes when we can 
offer worthwhile musical contributions 
in our quarterly we urge our friends to 
read The Catholic Choirmaster, of which 
the managing editor is our good friend, 
J. Vincent Higginson. His editorial of- 
fice is at 119 West 40 Street, New York 
18, N. Y., and the yearly subscription 
rate is $2.25. But don’t let your musical 
enthusiasm carry you to the point 
where you might forget to keep up 
your subscription to our magazine. 


January 21, 1955. A welcome piece of 
news. A seminarian at Saint Joseph’s 
seminary, Yonkers, New York, writes 
that he has elected to write a term 
paper on the work of the Liturgical 
Arts Society, for the course in American 
Church history. He plans to discuss the 
aims and work of the Society and how it 
fulfills a definite need in the Church in 
this country. 

Here we have an evidence of good will 
and added proof for a conviction that 
has rolled around in my mind for many 
years: that a fundamentally sound idea 
eventually makes its way and, given the 
proper atmosphere, even matters of 
religious art can be understood, appre- 
ciated and put into vigorous practice 
by all segments of our Catholic popula- 
tion — the clergy, the professionals, and 
the people. The old chestnuts: “We 
must be prudent (timid)” — ““We must 
give the people what they want” — 


“We must not tamper with the devo-- 


tions (!) of the people’ — “I don’t 
know much about art but I know what 
I like’’, etc., etc., can often melt away 
when subjected to the warmth and 
impact of good work actually executed and 
continually seen in our churches. This has 
happened time and again. The term 
paper of our young friend is surely a 
step in the right direction. 


January 22, 1955. A spirited corres- 
pondence re church buildings has been 
going on of late in the Catholic Herald 
(London). In the January 7 issue, Mar- 
tin Fisher offers some sound advice, 
as the following quotation will indicate: 


“The design and execution of such 
work (twelfth and fifteenth centuries) 
was highly progressive; it was not stran- 
gulated by Public Commissions or mug- 
wump mediaevalists battling to pre- 
serve the Gothic, nor was it hampered 
by distinguished purists deliberately 
setting out to create a “‘noble and in- 
digenous Catholic style’. There were 
no styles; such architectural cataloguing 
is the work of the self-conscious and 
Godless world of the High Renaissance. 
Beauty came from a direct application 
of knowledge and sincerity; the result 
was bound to be right, and in this lies 
the solution to our present difficulties. 
Trust the experienced architects who 
are sincere, practising Catholics, free 
them from overzealous directives and 
the smog of uncertainty and then will 
arise new churches, worthy successors 
of a great tradition, and whole fit to 
be called ‘““The House of God”’. 

All this has to do with Iris Conlay’s 
remarks in this issue, page 40. 


January 27, 1955. Some time ago, my 
old friend, Leopold Arnaud, dean of 
the school of architecture at Columbia 
University (and a corporate member 
of our Society) invited me to be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Consultants of the 
school. Today comes the formal invita- 
tion from Dr Grayson Kirk, president 
of the University. So—I am now a 
free-lance faculty member for the next 
two years. The board has been estab- 
lished for the purpose of guidance and 
advice to the graduate students of the 
school and to supplement, in a practical 
way, the educational programme in this 
field. The plan works out in this man- 
ner: when a student expresses a desire 
to consult a member of the board (my 
field will be the Catholic Church) the 
dean arranges a meeting for the student 
in the board member’s office, at a rea- 
sonable hourly fee. 

Most of these students will probably 
be potential good designers but this 
is an opportunity to suggest to them 
a few basic principles and perhaps the 
experience of the next two years will 
reinforce or perhaps qualify my con- 
viction that the avoidance of basic 
principles is at the root of much of our 
troubles in church design and decora- 
tion. If I can convince some of these 
bright young men to go beyond pure 
design, to escape the temptation of some 
of the newer clichés and to think seri- 
ously of the integration of all the arts 
at the outset of any given problem I 
may justify Dr Kirk’s feeling that... . 
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“this offers the opportunity of signifi- 
cant service to the school of architec- 
ture and to architectural education 


generally.” 


January 31, 1955. A visit with our director 
from Manila, Fernando Zobel — in the 
USA for a few months to devote to 
painting and the various phases of 
printing lithographs, etc., at the Rhode 
Island School of Design. It was Mr 
Zobel who made my two days in 
Manila, in 1952, so enjoyable and 
profitable and whose help made possible 
much of the illustrative material in our 
August, 1953, issue; also his own article 
on ‘‘Art in the Philippines To-Day.”’ 

He tells me that interest in the reli- 
gious arts is growing in the Philippines 
and thanks to the Jesuit Fathers, he has 
been able to give a course in art in 
general at the Ateneo de Manila. A 
first group of fifteen soon grew to fifty 
and more coming. After that should 
come the positive part of such a pro- 
gramme — actual commissions from the 
Church for the artists. 


February 2, 1955. The discussion on post- 
war ecclesiastical architecture continues 
in The Catholic Herald, of London. In 
the January 14 number there is a letter 
modestly signed “North West Archi- 
tect’? in which the writer offers two 
remarks which, if understood without 
rancor or prejudice, would help to 
settle the matter in amicable fashion. 


The Visual 


Paes complexity of the controversy 
concerning religious art today has 
been made more manifest by the variety 
of allied questions subsequently dis- 
cussed — at times rather warmly — in 
theological and artistic publications. To 
mention but a few: To what extent 
should the Christian artist hold to 
“traditional” Christian styles and ico- 
nography? Can he legitimately borrow 
from “modern” techniques and sym- 
bolism, even to the extent of employing 
the ‘“‘grotesque”’ idioms of secular ab- 
stractionists and distortionists? Is there 
a specifically Christian aesthetic? Have 


‘Now it must be remembered that the archi- 
tect’s design must be approved by the clergy 
who are traditionally inclined to be conserva- 
tive in their judgment; (I use the word in its 
general, not its political, connotation.) Never- 
theless, I have found from experience that 
many parish priests who have the most tradi- 
tional conception of what a church should look 
like, are open to conviction provided that the 
architect explains the case for modern design 
lucidly and with conviction. He should em- 
phasize that almost all the finest buildings of 
the past were ‘‘contemporary”’ when they were 
built; were, in fact, an advance in construc- 
tional technique on what had gone on before. 
Many medieval churches, particularly cathe- 
drals, show changes in constructional methods 
having taken place even during building.” 


And the writer further has this warn- 
ing for the clergy: 

“To the clergy I would say this — choose 
only those architects who are able and willing 
to give of their very best, and who see in their 
commissions a high privilege and not just 
another job, to be thrown up as quickly and 
cheaply, (in every sense of the word), as 
possible.” 

In all fairness mention should also 
be made of the remarks of another 
correspondent, who makes a plea “Jn 
Defence of Gothic.” His plea, however, is 
one that makes discussion a bit difficult 
since it is based on emotion and nos- 
talgia. He alludes to Pugin’s churches 
and Downside Abbey but it is becoming 
increasingly evident that the authorities 
of these monastic establishments are 
becoming aware that life does not stand 
still and therefore, that additions to 
their existing “gothic” buildings can 
well be designed in another idiom and 


Arts and the Teaching Church* 


TERRENCE R. O?ConnoR, S.J. 


official ecclesiastical directives tended so 
to curb the self-expression of the artist 
that creative initiative is jeopardized? 
Should liturgical art be ‘“‘popular” or 
esoteric? 

Numerous questions of the kind de- 
mand attention if a proper balance is to 
be found, so that art may regain its 
true place in the life of the Church 
today. But none of the individual prob- 
lems will find a solid solution unless a 
more important aspect of the issue be 
kept clearly in mind, namely, the pur- 
pose of liturgical art. It is more impor- 
tant not only because it is more funda- 
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without doing violence to the past. 


February 4, 1955. On my last visit to 
Pittsburgh, last September, Mr John 
O’Connor told me of the work of a 
group called ‘Friends of Art in Parish 
Schools of the Diocese of Pittsburgh” 
and promised to send me data so that I 
might pass it on to our readers: here it 
is. This group was founded at a meeting | 
in the Pittsburgh Playhouse, December _ 
21, 1953 and modeled, in many ways, 
after the One Hundred Friends of Pitts- 
burgh Art, which has entered its fortieth 
year. 
The sole purpose of the Friends is to | 
purchase paintings, sculpture, print 
and decorative arts and to accept suit- | 
able gifts and to allocate them per- 
manently to parish schools. In 1954 | 
nine such works were purchased and 
allocated to schools in the diocese of | 
Pittsburgh. i 
As in all such groups much depends 
on who is the guiding influence. “a 
O’Connor’s long experience at the 
Carnegie Institute is a guarantee that 
the paintings, etc., purchased are of a 
high order of excellence. Similar groups, 
organized and managed by equally | 
competent persons, could do much to | 
bring art to the attention of students 
in our parochial and high schools and 
also on the college and university level. 
Anyone interested should write di-— 
rectly to Mr John O’Connor, Jr., 5440 
Kipling Road, Pittsburgh 17. 


mental, but because it serves best to | 
make clear that what is involved here is | 
no mere side issue about elusive aes-_ 
thetic values of “fitting decoration,” 
but something directly connected with 
defined matters of faith and with the 
practical efficacy of the teaching Church. 
Unfortunately, however, this very as- 


* A condensation of an article which first 
appeared in the September, 1954, issue 
Theological Studies and here printed with the 
permission of the author and of the editor of 
that publication. The full text will soon appear 
in The Catholic Mind, published by America 
Press, New York City. 


THE STAINED GLASS 
OF EVIE HONE 


Below. The Last Supper, in Tullabeg Col- 
lege of Studies, County Offaly, Ireland. 
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The Crucifixion, in Eton College, England. 


‘'Too often when there is a question of whether or not 

contemporary visual art can be put at the service of 

the Church, the issue becomes confused by alarms of 

profane subject-matter, or the apparent absence of 

all subject-matter whatever. Actually what differen- 

wns 3c: yi Fie)" tiates twentieth century painting or sculpture from 

ea A ie By BS, certain aspects of those arts in the recent past is not 

so much what they say as how they say it. It is the 

manner of expression, not the matter expressed which 

is distinctive. This does not imply that form can be 

divorced from content. It is rather to say that what 

distinguishes the art of one period from another (or 

ay ort links them) is the manner in which they relate form to 

Ti 2 Bites content.” 
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See article ‘'The Stained Glass of Evie Hone,’ by 


The Beatitudes, in the Jesuit College of Saint 
James Johnson Sweeney, on page 63. 


Stanislaus, Tullamore, County Offaly, Ireland. 


MADONNA AND CHILD 


CAST LEAD BY EPSTEIN 


Convent of the Holy Child 
Jesus, Cavendish Square, London. 
Louis Osman, F.R.I.B.A., architect 
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Convent buildings after the wartime ‘blitz’. 


See article ‘Reflections on Epstein’s Ma- 
donna” by John Bunting, on page 43. 
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For the first time since the Reformation, London has a monument in a public place 
to Our Lady and the Holy Child. Possibly it is Epstein at his best, the work which 
will endear him to generations of children at school at the Holy Child Convent who 
will carry this image in their minds until the end of their lives. And to those who pass 
along Cavendish Square it will always be a challenge and a reminder. 


The beauty of cast lead is dra- 
matically shown in these details of 
faces, hands, and feet—and in the 


complete figure at left. 


THE WORK OF DUNSTAN PRUDE 


SCULPTOR AND SILVERSMITH 


(Left) Ivory crozier. (Below) Bishop’s pec- 
toral cross in 18 carat gold. 
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Crucifix and pyxes in re- 
poussé silver, 


(Left) Silver chalice with chased and 
pierced node. (Right) Silver ciborium to 
hold six hundred hosts. The node bears 
the symbols of the Evangelists. This vessel 


was made for Sacred Heart Cathedral, 
Salina, Kansas, U.S. A. 


SEAN CRAMPTON 


These three examples of this sculptor’s work—a 
Station of the Cross— Christ mocked—the peppy cock 
crowing—show how movement and a dramatic mood 
can be conveyed by an artist’s exciting imagination. 


These artists could do much 
to help religious art in Eng- 
land emerge from the cocoon 
of present indifference and 
apathy. 


ROY DE MAISTRE 


In this painting—Noli me Tangere— 


the artist shows how abstraction can 
lead to a composition in which 
reality emerges in a natural manner. 


ALAN BARLOW 


Veronica—here we have an ex- 
ample of deep religious feeling. 


REBIRTH OF COVENTRY CATHEDRAL 


BASIL SPENCE, O.B.E., A.R.A., A.R.S.A. Architect 


This design, which won the architect the award for the construction of the reborn 
Coventry cathedral, shows qualities of spirit and imagination of the highest order 
all within the discipline of great tradition. It is understood by all concerned that 
in the course of years the design, as a living thing, will grow and improve in the 
mind of its author. We can only mourn the fact that no Catholic church of equal 
creativeness can be offered to us today, as so graphically pointed out by Iris 


Conlay in her article on page 40. 


ae eh the west front showing the chapel of Unity in the center and In this plan we see how cleverly the architect has related the new’ 
2 a of the old celine on the right. The inner portion of these design to the ruins of the old cathedral. It is a marvel that the tower : 
ruins will serve for processions, mystery plays and related events. of the old cathedral was spared in the blitz of world war Il 


(Left) View of the east front from Priory Street. From left to right ares 


the ruins, the new porch, the bapti i 
: ptistry window and the Guild ch : 
(Below) Longitudinal section. ae 


ill be executed from 


The sanctuary tapestry w 
designs by Graham Sutherland 
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Lady altar, Parish church, Fairford, Glos. (1913). 


THE WORK OF 


GEOFFREY FULLER WEBB 
(1879-1954) 


Webb can be called the father of the liturgical revival in the field of 
religious architecture. His influence among architects stems largely from. 
his invaluable little book, The Liturgical Altar, and his insistence on the 
North aisle window, West Saint Nicholas Church, dictum that ‘‘first things’ come first.” Peter Anson's article, on page 61, 


Aberdeen (1927). is a tribute to the memory of a great Catholic artist and scholar. 


Altar and reredos of the English Martyrs, Saint 
James Church, Spanish Place, London (1920). 
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High altar, Church of Saint Thomas High altar, Church of Our Lady Queen © 
More, Seaford, Sussex (1933). of Peace, Braintree, Essex (1940). 
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pect of the question, the basic purpose 
of liturgical art, has suffered from rela- 
tive neglect and even misrepresenta- 
tion. 

Since the problem is both theological 
and practical, we can be concerned with 
Scripture and tradition and also place 
it within the concrete framework of 
history, following the evolution of God’s 
providence and the practice of the 
Church in the use of visual, sensible 
forms and symbols. 


Now since the ways of God are in- 
finitely wise, it can be fruitful to con- 
sider His means of informing the minds 
of men. For with a penetration infinitely 
surpassing our own, He “knows the 
hearts of all men,” ! those hearts which 
are the primary concern of the teaching 
Church. It is only reasonable, then, 
to ask ourselves what the techniques of 
the divine pedagogy are. 

These techniques are many and var- 
ied, but one has stood out conspicuously 
from the beginning: God uses the visible 
things of sense to lead men to the in- 
visible things of the spirit, per visebilia 
ad invisibilia. Not content with the 
. powerful didactic of the works of crea- 
tion, God made use of the more direct 
method of supernatural revelation, re- 
taining throughout the device fer vs- 
ibilia ad invisibilia. It is seen on almost 
_ every page of Scripture, at least in the 

constant use of striking sense-imagery. 
But there are more conspicuous exam- 
ples. I shall choose but one. 

When Almighty God committed His 
covenant to Moses on the cloud-covered 
peak of Sinai, He summed up all the 
essentials of the Law in the few brief 
verses of the decalogue.? The account 
in Deuteronomy repeats the com- 
mandments, and then continues: “These 
words the Lord spoke . . . with a loud 
voice, adding nothing more.” * Nothing 
more, that is, to what was essential 
revelation. Actually, however, He did 

_add more, a great deal more. Chapter 
after chapter is required for the detailed 
stipulations of the liturgy; precise in- 
structions for the construction of the ark 
and the manner of sacrifice; meticulous 
directions concerning the materials, 
colors, and adornment in jewels and 
embroidery of the sacred vestments, and 
so on, page after page.* 

For the accomplishment of this enor- 
mous task Moses was given a helper: 
“Here is the name of the man I have 
appointed to help thee, Beseleel .”. . I 
have filled him with my divine spirit, 
making him wise, adroit, and_ skilful 


in every kind of craftsmanship; so that 
he can design whatever is to be designed 
in gold, silver, bronze, marble, precious 
stones and woods of all sorts.” ® 

It is again the same principle, per 
vistbilia ad invisibilia, expressed by our 
Lord Himself when He told Philip, 
“Whoever has seen me has seen the 
Father.” © In the Preface for Christmas, 
the liturgy sings once more of this reason 
for the Incarnation: “‘. . . that while 
we recognize God visibly, we may be 
drawn by Him to the love of things 
unseen.”’ 7 

The same technique is seen through- 
out our Lord’s entire pedagogy. In 
parables rich in sense imagery, He 
spoke of the sower of seed, lilies of the 
field, sparrows, and fish of the sea.* He 
confirmed His teaching by miracles, 
sensible signs of God’s sanction.? He 
established a visible Church and en- 
dowed her with sacraments, using such 
commonplace material things as water, 
bread,. and wine to signify and even 
confer an invisible reality, grace.'° 


"THERE is no need here to illustrate 
once again the truism that the history 
of art is the reflection of the history of 
ideas. What calls for emphasis is that 
great Christian art is a singularly strik- 
ing exemplification of that truism pre- 
cisely because it was, of set purpose, 
didactic. Much of the art of today, for 
example, for all its confusion and ob- 
scurity, is none the less an accurate 
index of the confusion and obscurity of 
contemporary ideologies. Bound by 
some subtle psychological necessity, it 
reflects its intellectual climate, but 
often in spite of itself. For the artist 
may aim at an expression of confusion, 
but he hardly aims at confusion of 
expression. 

Christian art, particularly liturgical 
art, is more than pleasing ornament fit- 
tingly, but unnecessarily, hung on the 
fabric of Christian thought."’ The 
didactic use of the visual arts according 
to the timeless technique per visibilia ad 
invisibilia, has been formally defined as 
pertaining to the deposit of faith.” Our 
art has a job to do, and that is to teach. 
There is its primary raison d’étre. More- 
over, in the past, whenever Christian art 
has been truly great, that principle has 
been most clearly realized and most 
splendidly exemplified. 

Conversely, when in recent centuries 
that principle tended to be obscured, 
Christian art lost the force of its mes- 
sage (and that is the real damage), but 
at the same time it became poor art 


even from an aesthetic point of view. It 
aimed at being not pertinent but pretty. 
There was much sweetness but little 
light; much ugliness, but without even 
the power of expression of the gro- 
tesque. 

Now, whatever be the judgment of 
contemporary or ‘‘modern’’ liturgical 
art, it is, in many of its manifestations, 
an honest reaction against the weak 
misrepresentations of recent centuries, 
with a view to making Christian art 
more a true apostle of Christian dy- 
namic. Granted that the movement has 
had its extremes. To reject it out of 
hand, however, would be no less rash 
than to condemn all modern literature 
because much of it is unprincipled and 
vapid. An issue so intimately affecting 
the efficacious teaching of Christian 
truth cannot be dismissed with snap 
judgments. 

It is clear that Christian art, if it is to 
be faithful to its didactic mission, must 
be traditional in content; that is, it must 
be based on and inspired by revealed 
truth.!? But should it be traditional as 
regards form? Is it in some sense re- 
quired to perpetuate the great styles 
hallowed by long use? 

Certainly the artist can learn from 
the past; he must. But one of the things 
he will learn quickly is that the great 
artists of the past did not hesitate to 
abandon any form, style, technique, or 
system of structure which they judged 
an unsuitable medium for what they 
wanted to say.'4 Hence, those now de- 
manding only “‘traditional’’ styles are, 
in fact, very untraditional. ‘Tradi- 
tional” is, rightly, an impressive word. 
As such, however, it can be a tempting 
label for bolstering one’s own position. 
But sometimes all it means is “what I 
am used to.”’ It is, at any rate, certainly 
not synonymous with “repetitive.” 

Generally speaking, Christian art, if 
it is to be truly traditional, must be 
modern; for all great traditional styles 
were, each in its own period, modern. 
They spoke in vitally fresh forms to all 
men of their times. But more pointedly, 
however, the difficulty is: Are not the 
forms, symbols, and theories of modern 
art too secularist in inspiration to lend 
themselves to the expression of the 
supernatural truths of the faith? 

Only time and the craftsmanship of 
our artists will supply the ultimate an- 
swer. But history again has precedents 
which can throw light on this problem 
of adaptation. The early Christians, for 
example, did not hesitate to use the 
forms and techniques of the art of 
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pagan Rome in the construction of their 
splendid basilicas. In the East, luxuri- 
ous, even sensuous, idioms employed in 
the ateliers of the Levant were adapted 
by the architects of the Byzantine 
churches.!® Surprisingly, symbols were 
even borrowed from ancient mystery 
cults and mythologies. The lion as 
symbol of revivifying power and the 
frog as symbolizing eternal life were 
taken over by Christian artists from 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. The pitti of 
classical mythology, later so common 
in Renaissance painting, are depicted 
in the catacombs of Cagliari fishing 
from a small boat, symbolizing fishers of 
souls.!® Better known is the fable of the 
phoenix, which enjoyed widespread use 
as a type of immortality.!’ Later on, the 
asymmetrical, restlessly coiling designs 
and grotesque fauna motifs of the an- 
cient pagan Celts found themselves 
perfectly at home in the illuminations 
of the Book of Kells and in numerous 
Romanesque churches as far away as 
southalpine Italy.'® 

Traditional usage seen in the light of 
such precedents does not immediately 
prove that “‘modern” forms and theories 
should be used. It certainly does not 
show how they should be used. But it 
does throw considerable doubt on the 
‘*traditionalist” opinion that they should 
not be used. Saint Bernard decried 
the use of sculpture and other “in- 
novations,”’ but Romanesque developed* 
just the same. A short time later, south- 
ern Europeans would laughingly call 
the new art of the North “Gothic,” 
because the word meant for them 
‘‘barbarous,” ‘‘crude.”” And had the 
artists listened to their critics, we would 
have neither Romanesque nor Gothic. 
Their genius lay in their ability to 
transform traditional doctrine into fresh 
symbols, meaningful to the men of their 
times. If the artist of today is to be 
traditional in the same sense, if he is 
truly to teach, he can hardly be limited 
to the use of established forms in his 
attempt to depict the bearing of re- 
vealed truth on the welter of problems 
oppressing the modern world. 


IT Is true that, as soon as Christian 
art, particularly liturgical art, becomes 
esoteric, its didactic loses the element of 
universality and, to that extent, is less 
Christian. At the same time, however, 
once it aims at simply becoming ‘‘popu- 
lar,” once it is content to give the people 
“what they like,” it is betraying its mis- 
sion. The people of Capharnaum did 
not like the doctrine of the Real Pres- 


ence, but our Lord let the people go, 
not the doctrine.!® There is such a thing 
as heretical art: and the artist, if he is 
to teach, must be governed by objective 
truth, not by popular demand. He must 
come down to the people, but only to 
raise them above themselves. If the 
popular norm of “good art” is that 
which most closely approaches the veri- 
similitude of the color photograph, he 
will try to educate them to something 
better. No matter how great the de- 
mand for dewy-eyed statues of the 
saints, the craftsman of integrity will 
refuse to turn out these dismal, foppish 
parodies of Christian sanctity, and the 
conscientious pastor will refuse them a 
place in his church. 

Let us take another look at the past, 
if only to dispel the notion that abstrac- 
tion and distortion are a sort of two- 
headed monster spawned in our own 
decadent age by ‘“‘arty”’ charlatans too 
effete for honest productivity. To choose 
but one conspicuous example: the major 
Christian architectural systems are, in 
the last analysis, highly subtle abstract 
forms for the expression of a religious 
idea. Romanesque structural design, 
for example, gave way to Gothic not 
simply because a ‘“‘new aesthetic’? or 
advanced building technique had de- 
veloped, but because the simpler lines 
and restrained proportions of the earlier 
styles were inadequate for the more 
complex theological conception of the 
later architects. Romanesque simplicity 
breathes the mysticism of early western 
monasticism. Gothic unity in multiplic- 
ity represents the meaningful concord 
of all things in the eternal plan of God’s 
providence. Romanesque, like a strong 
urge of devotional prayer, leads to God 
immediately. Gothic, the visual coun- 
terpart of the moderate realism of thir- 
teenth-century theologians, points to 
God mediately, through the wondrous 
variety of God’s creation and redemp- 
tive providence.?° 

But how many of the faithful of those 
past ages could analyze the delicate 
didactic of those abstract structural 
forms? Yet the message was no less tell- 
ing even if only unconsciously per- 
ceived. Christian art can often be 
bluntly clear*!; but if it is to be faithful 
to its calling, it must often be subtle — 
as subtle as the inspiring cadences of 
liturgical chant. For Christian truth is 
essentially mysterious, seen now as a 
“confused reflection in a mirror.” 2 It is 
pre-eminently here, in the realm of 
Christian mysteries, that the artist — 
painter, sculptor, poet, or musician — 
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can say something beyond the com- 
petency of the more precise, articulate 
propositions of the theologian.” 

Much the same is true as regards 
“‘distortion.”’ It is safe to say that worth- 
while Christian art of the past affords 
far more examples of distortion in per- 
spective, anatomy, and landscape than 
in “realistic” representational style. To 
regard these as merely crude examples 
of careless technique or unskilled drafts- 
manship is impossible in the light of 
historical research.24 Types of distortion 
are so common than even representative 
examples can hardly be given here. 
This should not be surprising if we are 
to look for meaning in a Christian work 
of art; for, after all, the spiritual world 
of reality seen by the eye of faith can 
hardly be truly represented by the ma- 
terial world as seen by the naked eye. 
To follow such a materialistic norm, to 
rule out all abstraction and distortion 
because “things don’t look like that,” is 
itself a most pernicious kind of distor- 
tion; for it is a crass debasement of the 
spiritual element essential to Christian 
teaching. It is, at the same time, a 
rejection of most of what is good in the 
Christian art of the past. 


‘THE artist, with his sensitive per- 


ceptivity and expressive technique, is, — 


of course, extremely important. It is he 


alone who is equipped to effect that 


marvelous transformation of spiritual 
truth into material symbol, to keep fresh 
and vital the God-given didactic of the 
visual. Moses still needs Beseleel. Yet the 
artist, if he is to teach, is important as a 
means, not as an end. His work must 
point to God, not to himself. But if he is 
genuinely inspired by Christian truth, 
there will be no problem. Once he has 
grasped the sublimity of the Creed, once 
he has realized that it is now ‘“‘not I,” 
but “Christ that lives in me,” 2° he will 
spurn mere self-expression as a puny 
thing. 


1 Acts 1:24 

* Exodus 20:2-17 

3 Deuteronomy 5:22 

4 Exodus 25-30 

5 Exodus 21:2-5 

6 John 14:9 

‘This notion of the Incarnate Word as a 
visual didactic recurs frequently in the writings 
of the Fathers of the Church. Saint Athana- 
sius’s teaching is typical: “He deals with them 
as a good teacher with his pupils, coming down 
to their level and using simple means. .. . 
Men had turned from the contemplation of 
God above and were looking for Him in the 
opposite direction, down among created things 
and things of sense. The Saviour of us all, the 
Word of God, in His great love, took to Him- 
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self a body and moved as Man among men, 
meeting their senses, so to speak, halfway, He 
became Himself an object for their senses, so 
that those who were seeking God in sensible 
things might come to a knowledge of the Father 
through the works which He, the Word, did 
in the body.” Oratio de Incarnatione Verbi, 15 
(PG, XXV, 121 C-D); translation, The Incarna- 
tion of the Word of God, by a Religious of 
C.S.M.V. S.Th. (New York, 1946). 

8 Any sane pedagogy proceeds from the 
known to the unknown. But the aim of Christ’s 
pedagogy is not merely knowledge but life. 
“The kingdom of heaven is compared to earthly 
things so that the mind may ascend from 
knowledge already acquired to an understand- 
ing of things as yet unknown, raising itself up 
to the invisible by similitudes based on the 
visible . . .: so that, since it is accustomed to 
loving what is known, it may learn to love also 
what is unknown.” (Saint Gregory the Great, 
Hom. XI in evang. [PL. LX XVI, 1114 D]) 

® Christ performed His miracles “. . . that 
we might wonder at the invisible God by 
reason of His visible works . . . and yearn for 
the vision of the Invisible Himself, whom we 
know as invisible from visible reality.” (Saint 
Augustine. Tract. XXIV in Ioannem, 1 [PL. 
XXXV, 1592-93]) 

10<‘For the rehabilitation of sinners, it was 
necessary that man should proceed from sen- 
sible things to knowledge of the spiritual, should 
refer to God his attachment to them, and use 
them ordinately in accordance with God’s in- 
tention. Hence the institution of the sacraments 
was necessary, by which man is taught spiritual 
truths by means of sensible things.” (Saint 
Thomas, In IV Sent., t.4, d.1, a.2, ad 1m). 

«Tt is an error . . . to think of the sacred 
liturgy as merely the outward or visible part 
of divine worship or as an ornamental cere- 
monial.” (Mediator Dei, n.25). It is clear from 


» the Encyclical itself, e.g., n.195, that this refers 


to liturgical art as well as to ritual action. 
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™% Tn the Second Council of Nicea, Act. VII, 
and in the Fourth Council of Constantinople, 
Can. 3. Cf. also the Council of Trent, Sess. 
XXV, decr. 2. 

13“The ordinary shall never permit to be 
shown in churches or other sacred places 
images which represent a false dogma, or 
which are not sufficiently decent and moral, or 
which would be an occasion of dangerous error 
to the unlearned.” (CIC, cannon 1279, # 3) 

14 This is true of even the most representative 
Christian styles. Romanesque, for example, is 
sometimes described as having developed grad- 
ually, smoothly, “organically,” from the earlier 
basilica style. Yet “‘. . . forsaking the laborious 
quest for rare materials and shaking off the 
servitude of consecrated forms, the Roman- 
esque architects built with a logic and freedom 
which, though awkward and clumsy at the 
outset, have nevertheless the powerful charm of 
sincerity. This independence bore fruit in 
marvelous achievements. They built with the 
materials of their own locality, for the climate 
of their own locality, and in accord with the 
needs and discernment of their contempo- 
raries.” (E. Enlart, ‘‘L’ Architecture romane,” 
Histoire de Part, ed. Albin Michel [Paris, 1905 
ff] 1, 2, 444). 

18 André Grabar, Byzantine Painting (New 
York, 1953), pp. 21-23. 

16 These and other instances of Christian use 
of pagan symbolism are treated by H. Liitzeler, 
Die christliche Kunst des Abendlandes (Bonn, 1932), 
pp. 15-16. “As in the catacombs, so here in 
the realm of mosaics, we find the earliest 
Christian art making free use of the materials 
of the Roman antique tradition.” (J. Finegan, 
Light from the Ancient Past, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1947, p. 427.) 

17 Pope Saint Clement uses this figure in his 
Letter to the Corinthians, IZ Clem, ad Corintios, 
25 (ed. Funk, I, 132). 

18E.g., the chimeric figures on the bronze 


doors of the church of Saint Zeno in Verona. 
The widespread use of fantastic iconography, 
as also the gargoyles of the Gothic period, are 
ample testimony that even the grotesque is 
nothing new to the tradition of Christian art. 

19 John 6:26-27 

20'The simpler, unfigured Romanesque fa- 
cade did not deter the viewer, but allowed him 
to pass directly within, where the horizontal 
axis, emphasized by the unvaried series of 
columns flanking the nave, drew the eye imme- 
diately to the altar, the visible sign of God’s 
presence. But the Gothic fagade and porches, 
with their sculptured work in miniature, hold 
the viewer’s attention. Then the interior, with 
its soaring vertical axis, draws the eye upwards 
and along a profusion of images in stone and 
colored glass, and only then, finally, to the 
altar. Both conceptions are thoroughly Chris- 
tian. Philosophically, both find justification in 
the doctrine of the analogy of being. Cf. 
Morey, Christian Art (New York, 1935), pp. 
4249. 

21 As, for example, the frequent representa- 
tions of scenes from the Old and New Testa- 
ments, or the vitally sculptured ‘‘moral’’ me- 
dallions, in which the virtues are graphically 
represented in juxtaposition to the opposed 
vice. 

#2 T Corinthians 13:12 

23<“Thanks to its subtlety and refinement, 
art — whether heard or seen — reaches depths 
in the mind and heart . . . which words, 
either spoken or written, with their insuffi- 
ciently shaded analytical precision, cannot 
attain.”’ (Pius XII, in an address to the First 
International Congress of Catholic Artists, 
September 5, 1950: Liturgical Arts, November, 
1950, page 3.) 

24 Cf. Liitzeler, op. cit., p. 27. This is not to 
deny, of course, that the past affords numerous 
examples of inexpert workmanship. 

#5 Galatians 2:20. 


Geoffrey Fuller Webb (1 879-1954) 


EOFFREY FULLER WEBB, whose 
death occurred on January 20, 
1954, had many friends and disciples in 
the United States, even if few of them 
had ever met him. His long association 
with LrrurcicaL Arts began in the late 
autumn of 1933 when this magazine 
published an enthusiastic review of The 
Liturgical Altar* which was described as 
“|. an invaluable book . . . the only 
one of its kind.” 
Geoffrey Webb was born in 1879. 
The hereditary influence of several of 
* Volume two, number four, page 214. 
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his forebears must have influenced his 
artistic development. His father, Ed- 
ward A. Webb, was a distinguished 
antiquarian and the author of a monu- 
mental two volume history of the Nor- 
man church of Saint Bartholomew the 
Great, Smithfield, London. It was one 
of Geoffrey’s uncles, the famous archi- 
tect Sir Aston Webb, G.C.V.O., R.A., 
who restored this same church. His 
boyhood and youth were spent in an 
atmosphere permeated with the best 
traditions of Victorian culture, with 
high church Anglicanism as its spiritual 


background. After being educated at 
Rugby School, Geoffrey was appren- 
ticed to Charles Eamer Kempe, who by 
the end of the last century was generally 
regarded as the most outstanding glass 
painter in England. Kempe’s windows 
were an almost integral part of those 
exquisitely refined Anglican churches 
designed by George F. Bodley, which 
might be described as the sunset-song of 
the gothic revival. 


AFTER Geoffrey Webb and his wife 
were received into the Catholic Church 
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in 1913, he continued to design and 
make stained glass, most of which was 
commissioned for Anglican places of 
worship. His name was hardly known 
among the rank and file of the secular 
clergy in England, although a few 
priests had discovered him. It can be 
said that it was the publication of The 
Liturgical Altar in 1933, 1.e. twenty years 
after his conversion, which introduced 
him to a large circle of clients. That 
same year Geoffrey was mainly re- 
sponsible for the formation of the Com- 
pany of Saint Joseph, actually a sort of 
inner circle of the Guild of Catholic 
Artists, which had been founded in 
1929. Its purpose was the regular study 
of liturgical rules, rubrics, and decrees. 
The Company, which never numbered 
more than a dozen members, was closely 
associated with the Benedictines of 
Prinknash, among whom was Geoffrey’s 
brother, Dom Bruno Webb. Annual 
retreats were held at the Abbey, and the 
advice of some of the monks taken on 
liturgical matters. Several exhibitions 
held in London helped to bring the 
members’ work to the notice of the 
Catholic public. 

Geoffrey himself did the publicity for 
the Company by giving lectures. One of 
these lectures, entitled The training of 
taste in liturgical arts, was published in 
pAx (November 1936). He makes it 
clear enough that “good taste”’ in litur- 
gical art can be achieved only by loyal 
obedience to the objective principles laid 
down in canon 12096 of the Codex Juris 
Canonici. Here are the three require- 
ments: “‘In regard to the material and 
form of sacred furniture it is necessary to 
keep to liturgical prescriptions, eccle- 
siastical traditions, and to the greatest 
extent possible to the laws of sacred art.” 

Having formed a clear conception of 
his mission as a Catholic craftsman, 
Geoffrey never swerved from what some 
of his contemporaries maintained was a 
far too narrow path. He was never tired 
of pointing out that “‘the liturgical pre- 
scriptions are contained in the canonical 
books and in the directions of the 
Congregation of the Sacred Rites.” In 
season and out of season Geoffrey would 
stress that ‘“‘the purpose of a church is to 
be a building for the performance of the 
liturgy. And since the Mass is the central 
act of that liturgy, it follows that the 
high altar is intended to be the central 
object of beauty and the visible focus of 
of any church.” He would remind his 
listeners, especially nuns, that “the pre- 
scriptions for furnishing the altar are not 
complicated, nor obscure, nor difficult 


to put into practice. They are in fact far 
simpler than the elaborate arrangements 
which break them.” Very often he 
annoyed and surprised priests, seminari- 
ans, and nuns by stating quite frankly 
that “there are at present few high 
altars, especially in convents, where 
these simple rules are carried out in due 
order.”? But he would explain that this 
disobedience was excusable, “‘due to the 
fact that until recently [the rules] were 
not to be found in any inexpensive 
handbook.” 

Geoffrey used to admit that it was 
more difficult to deal with the precise 
meaning of “ecclesiastical tradition,” 
and he generally concentrated on one 
point which is often neglected — the 
importance attached by the Holy See in 
recent times to the need of carrying out 
liturgical prescriptions in the tradition 
native to each country. ‘“Those who are 
responsible for the education of young 
English Catholics,” he wrote, “cand have 
the duty of training their taste in litur- 
gical art, will only build on a lasting 
foundation so long as they follow [the 
Instruction from the Prefect of the Con- 
gregation of Propaganda in 1932] and 
train their pupils in the traditional 
Catholic art of their own country. There 
are many who think with me that the 
neglect of this study is doing more than 
most people realize to delay the con- 
version of England.” 


IT WAS almost a revelation to some 
Catholic priests to learn that the rules 
laid down by Rome today, are the 
same as the liturgical prescriptions of 
the seventh century. Geoffrey loved to 
show lantern slides of Anglo-Saxon 
altars standing beneath domed can- 
opies, with curtains between them, 
never forgetting to point out that these 
very early altars are always vested with 
frontals, just as is laid down in the 
general rubrics of the present Roman 
Missal. 

Geoffrey firmly believed in frontals, 
not only because they are ordered by 
the rubrics, but because they “concen- 
trate color where it is most required.” 
The right use of color in a church is part 
of the technical equipment of the trained 
designer, and without this knowledge 
he is ignorant of one of the laws of 
sacred art. To quote Geoffrey’s own 
words: ““To leave the altar stripped to 
the bare stone and splash color all 
around the sanctuary can only result in 
confusion. The eye is distracted from the 
essential feature of the building, atten- 
tion is dissipated and the decoration 


drags down the mind and heart instead 
of raising it.” But what invariably as- 
tonished his listeners or readers more 
than anything else was the statement: 
“No student can fail to notice the pains 
taken by the Catholic builders in this 
country to light their high altars from 
all three sides, north, east and south. To 
omit the east window has only succeeded 
in setting the altar in the darkest corner 
of the church and that has proved a 
poor remedy indeed for too much glare.” 
Since the early days of the gothic revival 
very few Catholic churches in Britain 
had been designed with large east win- 
dows — more often than not there was 
a black wall behind the high altars — 
so Geoffrey’s insistence on their value 
sounded almost like heresy. Yet once 
these novel opinions were digested by 
priests, seminarians, and nuns — even 
bishops — Geoffrey began to find him- 
self in greater demand to remodel sanc- 
tuaries of churches or to replan their 
altars. It is mainly due to the influence 
of The Liturgical Altar that so many 
tabernacles in England are now veiled 
according to the rubrics, but it has taken 
far longer to convince the clergy that 
their altars would be improved by 
hiding them with frontals. Still it is less 
trouble to change a tabernacle veil than 
an altar frontal, so this may partly 
account for the absence of the latter! 


IN A BRIEF tribute to his memory, — 
written by the Reverend John P. Mur- 
phy, of Saint James, Reading, Berkshire, 
published in THE TABLET (February 6, 
1954), it was said: ‘“‘God thought fit to 
endow one so devoted to the altar with 
an abundant measure of the fruits of the 
Holy Spirit; of charity and peace and 
joy. And perhaps no one can know ~ 
better than a parish priest the part he 
played in ‘the reconciliation of a con- 
vert? (to borrow a phrase from the 
Ritual) when, coming from an environ- 
ment of good taste, the convert found 
such work as Mr Webb’s to greet him in 
the place of worship of his new-found 
Faith. That indeed was very reconciling 
. . . Mr Webb has done a very great 
life’s work. He has loved the beauty of 
God’s house. And with what exquisite 
fingers he has known how to show that 
love; a love so traced in many a church 
that if his going makes you lonesome you 
can be consoled, because si monumentum 
requiris, circumspice. And looking round, 
you will want to borrow Goldsmith’s 
epitaph as well as Wren’s, for how 
precisely true it is of Geoffrey Webb 
that nullum quod tetegit non ornavit.” 
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CHIEF STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 


Worcester Cathedral. Goodman window (1937) 

Daresbury parish church, Cheshire. Lewis Car- 
roll Memorial (1935) 

Llandaff Cathedral, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Two windows in Lady Chapel (1926) 

English church, Copenhagen, Denmark. Queen 
Alexandria Memorial window (1929) 

Slipper chapel, Walsingham, Norfolk. East 
window (1953) 

Saint Mary’s Convent, Wantage, Berks. Three 
windows (1924) 

Saint Swithin, Quinton, Glos. Seven windows 
(1924) E 

Our Lady Queen of Peace, Brainstree, Essex. 
East window (1945) 

Saint Alban, Portsmouth. North aisle window 
(1919) 

Parish church, Leominster, Hereford. South 
aisle window (1938) 

Canterbury Cathedral. Cloister bays (1934) 

Manchester Cathedral. East window in Derby 
chapel (1926) 

Saint James, Spanish Place, London. Rose 
window, War memorial, and baptistry win- 
dows (1915-1925) 


The Stained Glass of Evie 


ERHAPS it is not strange that Miss 

Evie Hone, a fervent admirer of the 
mediaeval arts of her native Ireland 
and the leading European exponent of 
stained glass design, should have begun 
her career as a student of painting with 
the French artist Albert Gleizes, one of 
the earliest and most profound the- 
oreticians of Cubism. 

Too often when there is a question 
of whether or not contemporary visual 
art can be put at the service of the 
Church, the issue becomes confused by 
alarms of profane subject-matter, or the 
apparent absence of all subject-matter 
whatever. Actually what differentiates 
‘twentieth century painting or sculpture 
from certain aspects of those arts in the 
recent past is not so much what they 
say as how they say it. It is the manner 
of expression, not the matter expressed 
which is distinctive. This does not im- 
ply that form can be divorced from con- 
tent. It is rather to say that what dis- 
tinguishes the art of one period from 
another (or links them) is the manner in 
which they relate form to content. 


* Director of the Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Museum, New York City. 


Thame parish church, Oxfordshire. East win- 
dow (1929) 

Saint Edmund, Dudley, Staffs. East window 
(1929) 

Our Lady of Lourdes, Haslemre, Surrey. East 
window and Lady chapel (1935) 

Saint Thomas More, Seaford, Sussex. East 
window (1935) 

Parish church, Curdworth, Warwickshire. 
East window (1912) 

Ampleforth Abbey, York. Windows in Saint 
Benedict’s and crypt chapels (1925) 

Downside Abbey, Somerset. Maturin memo- 
rial windows, etc. 

West Saint Nicholas church, Aberdeen. North 
aisle window (1927) 

Anglican Cathedral, Johannesburg, South 
Africa. Chapel of the Holy Spirit (1930-7) 


SOME ILLUSTRATIONS PAGE 58 


CHIEF ARCHITECTURAL WORK. 


1928 Saint Mary, Gosport, Hants — com- 
plete redecoration. (Earlier works — 
date uncertain) 


JAMES JOHNSON SWEENEY * 


The evolution of glass-staining and 
glass-painting is a notable instance of 
this. For what separates the work of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in 
this art from that of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries and what gives us 
grounds for seeing, today, a decadence 
in the latter is not a difference in sub- 
ject matter. It is a difference in the 
mode expressing subject matter and in 
attitude towards the medium employed. 

Atthesame time thelink which inspires 
admiration on the part of twentieth 
century painters for the stained glass of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries has 
little to do with the subject matter of the 
earlier work. What they admire is the 
effectiveness with which its artists ex- 
pressed themselves within the stern 
limitations of their medium, and ex- 
ploited its resources — the inflexibility 
which gave it strength and the lumi- 
nosity of the simple, early glass. For 
them the fullest possible expression 
within the medium itself sufficed. There 
was no attempt to imitate nature, or 
the manner of another art. It was only 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies when enamelled glass seduced the 
artist glaziers to sacrifice the luminosity 
of their earlier material for a flexibility 
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1933 Church of Saint Thomas More, Seaford, 
Sussex. 

1935 Sacred Heart chapel, Church of the 
Oratory, London. 

1935 Usham College, Triptych of the English 
Martyrs. 

1936 Chapel furnishings, Tyburn Convent, 
London, 

1938 Stanbrook Abbey, Worcester. New high 
altar and tester. 

1938 Saint Gertrude, Croydon, Surrey. High 
altar. 

1940 Our Lady Queen of Peace church, 
Braintree, Essex. 

1940 Saint George, Polegate, Sussex. 

1940 Sacred Heart church, Ware, Hertford- 
shire. 

1941 Holy Family chapel, Saint Augustine, 
York Street, Manchester. Furnishings. 

1943 Reredos of the English Martyrs, Saint 
Teresa. Beaconsfield, Bucks. 

1946 New high altar, etc. Saint Rose’s Do- 
minican Convent, Stroud, Glos. 

1950 Douai Abbey, Berks. Abbot’s throne. 

1953 Lady Chapel furnishings, Saint James, 
Reading. 


Hone 


of representation which made it possible 
for them to imitate the effects of easel 
painting (and indirectly, nature) that 
the decadence of stained glass design set 
in. 

The recovery of this original direct- 
ness, strength and simplicity of ex- 
pression was the ideal of the reform 
which marked the middle and latter 
half of the nineteenth century, an out- 
growth,of the writings of Pugin, Winston 
and Morris in England and of Viollet- 
le-Duc in France. In the Handbook to 
the collection of stained glass shown in 
the Paris Exposition of 1880 we read: 

‘As in the case of architectonic paint- 
ing, stained glass demands simplicity 
in composition, sobriety in execution, 
and an avoidance of naturalistic imita- 
tion. It should aim neither at illusion 
nor perspective. Its scheme of color 
should be frank, energetic, comprising 
few tints yet producing a harmony at 
once sumptuous and soothing which 
should compel attention, but seeks not 
to engross it to the detriment of the 
setting . . . a truly decorative window 
has no affinities with a picture, a scene 
or landscape gazed at from an open 
window, where the interest concen- 
trates itself upon a particular point and 
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where illumination is not equally dif- 
fused throughout. The fundamental law 
of glass design rests not on a convention 
the aim of which is the satisfaction of the 
eye, which finds pleasure to a far greater 
degree in the logical decoration of 
structual form than in its realization of 
natural phenomena.” 

What could be closer to a general 
statement of the twentieth century pic- 
ture-maker’s aims and reservations? And 
this in its essence is a description of what 
Miss Evie Hone sets out to achieve and 
has accomplished in her most success- 
ful windows. In The Last Supper, (U- 
lustrations page 51) for example, in the 
Tullabeg College of Studies, County 
Offaly in Ireland, we have that broad 
simplicity of composition, that harmony 
of parts which suffers no intrusion of 
representational details unimportant to 
the structure of the composition. Again 
in Tullamore, County Offaly, in the 
Jesuit College of Saint Stanislaus, the 
Beatitudes provide another such com- 
positional effect with as little concession 
to naturalisms or to the effects of easel 
painting. In the Crucifixion, in Eton Col- 
lege Chapel, England, we see the bold 
effect of Christ’s extended arms, em- 
ployed with curt regard for naturalistic 
proportions, but most successful in bind- 
ing together the narrow lancet windows 
which would otherwise offer such a 
problem of organization. And in the 
rose window, which Miss Hone has 
recently completed for the small parish 
church of Ardara in the mountain dis- 
trict of County Donegal, Ireland, Christ 
among the Doctors, arbitrary non-nat- 
uralistic color areas are brought to- 
gether decoratively with a freedom that 
recalls the work of a contemporary 
painter such as Chagall or the liberties 
of earliest glasses of Sens, Canterbury 
and Chartres. 

As a designer of stained glass Miss 
Hone is a fulfilment of the ideals of the 
reform movement of glass making in 
Ireland initiated by Edward Martyn, 
the friend of George Moore, of the 
studio managed by Miss Sarah Purser, 
known as An Tur Gloine, or the Tower of 
Glass, and the work of such artists as 
Harry Clarke, Childe, McGolderick 
and Michael Healy. But possibly be- 
cause Miss Hone has recognized more 
deeply and less regionally the funda- 
mental requisites, not only of stained 
glass design, but of all visual arts, her 
expression, Irish as it may be in figura- 
tive representation, achieves an extra- 
national currency rarely attained by 
that of any of her artist compatriots. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


Occasionally a fine bit of printing 
comes our way, and a recent example 
moves us to pass on this bit of news. Of 
late years the North Central publishing 
company, of Saint Paul, Minnesota, has 
published Christmas Books. This year 
we received a beautifully produced book, 
A Nativity Sequence, based on three me- 
diaeval mystery plays. The text is the 
work of John J. Walsh, S.J. The book 
was designed by Jane McCarthy, and 
the illustrations (one here reproduced) 


jo 


by Frank Kacmarcik, faithfully and ef- 
fectively interpret the text. 

These books have been published 
each Christmas since 1947. They serve 
three purposes: first, the Christmas Book 
is the firm’s greetings to all its friends; 
second, each edition represents an at- 
tempt to print a book which, in design, 
type, paper, ink, and binding, will not 
only be the firm’s finest work of the 
year but also its contribution toward 
the maintenance of really high standards 
in all phases of the printer’s art; finally, 
the publication of each book is a chal- 
lenge to the printer’s ability to produce 
a work worthy of the feast it celebrates. 
The result surely justifies the firm’s 
evaluation of its efforts. 

That such printing is appreciated on 
the professional level is evident from the 
accolade the North Central publishing 
company received from the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts in the form of 
a certificate of excellence for its 1952 
production, The Birth of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. A booklet issued as A brief report 
on a business venture in printing art and hu- 
man relations, which tells of the firm’s 
beginnings in 1923 and its progress 
throughout the years, is also a beautiful 
piece of work. This chronicle was writ- 
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ten by Irving B. Kreidberg and de- 
signed by Frank Kacmarcik. 

When we see those school year books 
or catalogues which leave us with a 
sense of despair and disgust as far as 
printing and design are concerned, we 
can take solace in the fact that such 
productions are not necessary, since we 
have in our midst firms like the North 
Central group capable and willing to 
offer their facilities for the production of 
the type of printing in which we can all 
take pride. If these remarks can lead 
some of our educators to beat a path to 
the doors of this Saint Paul firm, we 
shall be well satisfied. 


A REPORT FROM OREGON 


As a follow-up to the entry of De- 
cember 31, in the Editor’s Diary, we 
print the following letter: 

Mosaic work at the Abbey began 
when Mrs Louisa Jenkins of Big Sur, 
California, decided to pass on to the 
Benedictines at Mount Angel the theory 
and technique of the art of mosaic. Our 
response was one of enthusiasm and 
gratitude. She spent a couple of weeks 
showing us how to put a mosaic to- 
gether, what materials to use and how 
to gather and prepare them. This knowl- 
edge was invaluable to us. She concen- 
trated into a few weeks of instruction 
what she had to learn by time-consum- 
ing experiments entailing many dis- 
appointments and failures. It was only 
after a long period of these experiments 
and research that she learned how to — 
reproduce a true and durable mosaic. 

This she passed on to us, together 
with new insights into the mosaic me- 
dium, a medium of art having severe 
laws of which the mosaicist cannot af- 
ford to be ignorant. She emphasized 
light and dark values, sensitiveness to 
texture (at which we never fail to marvel 
in our own works) and constant aware- 
ness of contour-movement. 

In putting a mosaic together we fol- 
low a method that is quite simple in its 
general steps. Wet magnesite is spread 
onto a piece of treated plywood. While 
the magnesite is still wet, the stones and 
other materials are put into place and 
pressed in. When the magnesite has 
hardened the mosaic is finished except 
for cleaning it. The use of plywood as 
backing for the mosaic has the advan- 
tage of making the piece lighter, which 
provides a more satisfactory portable 
mosaic. 
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At present the mosaic studio is staffed 
by Father Gerard Marx, O.S.B., and 
Brother Louis La Barbera, O.S.B. We 
must not fail to mention those unsung 
heroes of the Abbey who help to prepare 
the materials for the mosaics. 

The greater part of the time spent in 
producing a mosaic is in gathering and 
preparing the raw material. Slabs of 
marble and chunks of stone become 
tesserae only when skillfully chopped by 
hand with a mosaicist’s hammer. But 
not all the material ends up in tesserae. 
When a different texture is desired the 
material is chipped or crushed and 
placed in an informal manner into the 
cement. 

So far the mosaics we have produced 
were for the Abbey. We are at the 
present designing mosaics for the side 
altars in the seminary chapel. On the 
wall above each of these side altars 
there will be a mosaic depicting the 
saint to whom the altar is dedicated. 
The mosaic Stations of the Cross pro- 
duced for this chapel by Mrs Jenkins 

(February, 1954, issue) will inspire the 
general character of the work. These 
mosaics will be designed in a contempo- 
rary idiom. Organic materials in their 
natural beauty, together with glass, 
tile, etc., will be used. 

We feel that mosaic, one of the oldest 
art forms expressing Christian thought, 
is especially suited again to find its place 
in contemporary trends of Christian 
art expression. The simplicity, force, 
and dynamism of which the mosaic 
medium is capable are very charac- 
teristic of the life of modern man. If 
these qualities belong to the modern 
man, they should also belong to his art. 
We will certainly fail to contact the 
spirit of our fellow men if we do not use 
his ‘terminology.’ We teach what is un- 
known in terms of what is known, and 
we should teach the nature of the soul 
and its supernatural destiny in art forms 
to which men will listen. The mosaic is 
such a medium, demanding a place in 
the curriculum of the school of theology 
today. We feel it would be a great honor 
to help in so establishing it. 

Mount Angel Abbey Mosaic Studios 

Saint Benedict, Oregon. 


Here is an experiment and an adventure that 
should be watched with interest and encour- 
agement. 


A CORRECTION 


With the best of intentions the cap- 
tions in our quarterly sometimes get 
mixed-up. In the May issue we find 


that Frances Deck was not given credit 
for the design of the windows in Saint 
Peter’s Church, Kirkwood, Missouri. 
The design for the proposed facade 
window in the Church of the Resurrec- 
tion of Our Lord, Saint Louis, was 
wrongly credited to Saint Peter’s church, 
Kirkwood. Fortunately the pastors of 
these churches are friends who will not 
hold this mix-up against us and the 
architects are the same for both 
churches. Nevertheless, we are sorry. 


Recent Publications 


THE CANTERBURY SCHOOL OF 
ILLUMINATION. By C. R. Dodwell. 
London. Cambridge University Press. $15.00. 

Dr Dodwell, librarian of the Lambert 
Palace Library, has written a most 
scholarly book, and the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press has published it hand- 
somely, with two hundred and ninety- 
one fine black-and-white photographs 
on seventy-two plates, and a superb 
frontispiece in color. 

The book, already eagerly expected 
by the specialists in the field, deals es- 
sentially with the stylistic development 
of book illumination in the scriptorium 
of Canterbury from 1066-1200. Dr 
Dodwell traces the changes of style from 
the artistic achievements before the 
Norman conquest to the development of 
the Romanesque and Gothic. He ex- 
amines the effect of the Norman incur- 
sion upon the book illumination of Can- 
terbury. A new and stronger style is 
found after the conquest, one famous for 
its beautiful initials, where figures are 
placed in circles of twisting foliage or 
clamber up the bars of the letter. He 
finds this style to be a continuation of 
the native Anglo-Saxon tradition, not 
due to Norman books which themselves 
are dependent on the superior Anglo- 
Saxon artist. He shows, however, that 
the Romanesque illuminator in Canter- 
bury assimilated foreign influences, were 
they Italian, Flemish, or Byzantine. The 
most famous manuscripts from Canter- 
bury, the Eadwine Psalter, the Lambeth 
Bible, and Dover Bible are discussed in 
detail. The book closes with the incep- 
tion of the Gothic style, the renewed 
Byzantine influence, analyzed stylisti- 
cally and iconographically, the contact 
with French illumination, and the de- 
cline of the Canterbury school of illu- 
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mination in the second half of the 
twelfth century. 

The most interesting chapter is on 
the sources of Romanesque decoration. 
It explains the grotesque monsters which 
so outraged Saint Bernard that he indig- 
nantly asked what they meant, these 
four-legged creatures with a serpent’s 
tail, fish with an animal head, a beast 
which is a horse before and a goat be- 
hind. Dr Dodwell shows their derivation 
from various classical and oriental 
sources, from illustration to astronom- 
ical treatises (“The horned animal in 
front and a fish behind” is in fact Capri- 
corn, the constellation for January), 
from illustrations to calendars, books on 
natural sciences, and fables. Oriental 
motives are often transmitted through 
decorated silks. He points out that the 
mediaeval illuminator was here quite 
indifferent to the literary meaning; his 
whole interest was to use these figures 
as decoration. This chapter, written in 
the famous tradition of the Warburg 
Institute of which Dr Dodwell is a senior 
research fellow, is a great pleasure. It 
brings together and enlarges the pre- 
vious studies in this field. The compari- 
sons between Romanesque decorations 
and their sources are beautifully illus- 
trated. This chapter will be of interest 
not only to every student of mediaeval 
art but also to the reader with an un- 
specialized interest. 

The book as a whole will be most 
valuable to the specialist, but to the 
specialist only. A wider audience could 
be easily reached if there were a fore- 
word, relating Canterbury’s art to the 
other cathedral schools in England and 
to the leading art centers and trends on 
the continent. In this manner a more 
general frame would be created for 
specialized study. 

FRANCES G. GODWIN 
Queens College, N. Y. 


INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY. 
Edited by A. M. Henry, O.P. Chicago. 
Fides Publishers Association. $5.95. LOVE 
AND VIOLENCE. Edited by P. Bruno de 
Fesus-Marie, O.D.C. New York. Sheed & 
Ward. $4.00. 

These two books are presented here 
because they are of the kind we feel 
could be profitably read by architects, 
artists, and generally anyone engaged in 
the arts at the service of the Church. 
The INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY is the 
first volume of a six-volume series, de- 
signed for the priest, the religious, and 
also for the laity who, for apostolic or 
professional reasons, wish to discover a 
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systematic theology. For example, in 
this first volume, we find two chapters 
of particular interest for readers of 
LirurcicaL ArTs: one on The Liturgy, 
the other, on Christian Art. In LOVE AND 
VIOLENCE, we have also two chapters of 
immediate interest: Love and Aggressive- 
ness in Art, and Love and Violence in the 
Apocalypse. Symbolism is a subject that 
often puzzles those of us who wish to 
study the decoration of churches and 
reach a sensible and effective conclusion 
in the matter. These two books will put 
the reader in a receptive and knowing 
frame of mind, and that is half the 
battle these days. 

M. L. 


THE CHURCH SPEAKS TO THE 
MODERN WORLD. The Social Teach- 
ings of Leo XIII. Edited, with an introduc- 
tion by Etienne Gilson. New York, Double- 
day-Image Books. $.95. 

Most of the readers of LiTURGICAL 
Arts may not be familiar with the 
Doubleday Image Book series, and with 
the first eight paper-bound pocket vol- 
umes released under this brand name. 
There is reason to congratulate the 
editors of this publishing firm for most 
of their choices. Among the authors 
already appearing are Karl Adam, 
George Bernanos, Philip Hughes, Myles 
Connolly, and Toronto’s famed Etienne 
Gilson. 

Gilson’s presentation of the major 
encyclicals of Leo XIII is the one orig- 
inal publication of the eight. It is hope- 
fully entitled The Church Speaks to the 
Modern World. It may be argued whether 
the modern world will hear; whether 
the modern world has either the back- 
ground, the orientation, or the inclina- 
tion to be moved by the voice of truth 
behind the disciplined thought and 
measured phrases of the encyclicals. 
Peter and Paul, in their passionate 
scriptural epistles, a theologian like Karl 
Adam, novelists like Bernanos and Con- 
nolly, a historian like Philip Hughes — 
these are more likely to be heard, in an 
age when the philosophical disputation 
is not the style. 

But we can rejoice in this diligent 
effort to bring the fruit of one of the 
finest minds in modern papacy to a 
wider audience. Too many, perhaps, 
will see in these documents only a lively 
and acute intelligence grappling with 
contemporary problems in the light of 
Christian tradition. For the Catholic, of 
course, the encyclicals are more than 
that. Only the man of faith will be able 
to understand, in an era of self-assertion, 


why a deep and original thinker like 
Gilson should devote himself to the 
presentation of the work of a nine- 
teenth-century pope. 

His introduction answers that ques- 
tion. It deals with the spiritual author- 
ity which the Catholic sees in the Rock, 
with the guidance of the Holy Spirit in 
the Church, with encyclicals as such, 
and with the main themes of Leo’s re- 
markably penetrating and lucid social 
doctrine. 

The nine letters which Pope Leo him- 
self chose as constituting the core of his 
work are printed in full, and in the 
order (logical, rather than chronolog- 
ical) he had indicated; On Christian 
Philosophy; On Human Liberty; On 
Christian Marriage; On Freemasonry; 
On Civil Government; On the Christian 
Constitution of States; On Socialism; 
On the Rights and Duties of Capital 
and Labor; On Christian Citizenship. 
Three additional encyclicals are in- 
cluded in an appendix: On the Evils 
Affecting Modern Society; On Slavery; 
On Christian Democracy. 

In addition to a twenty-eight page 
general Introduction, Gilson prefaces 
each of the papal letters 1) with brief 
comment on historical background, re- 
lation to other documents, purpose, and 
2) with a complete summary, paragraph 
by paragraph, of its thought. An ap- 
pendix to each encyclical gives the re- 
sults of a study of various translations 
and documentation for all references 
and quotations. Bibliographical notes at 
the end of the volume, including com- 
mentaries and pertinent material, as 
well as a general index and an index of 
proper names, add to the usefulness of 
the work. 

Not least among the contributions of 
Leo XIII to the Church today is the 
recognition that if we would restore all 
things to Christ we cannot simply turn 
away from our world, deny and negate 
its every impulse and conviction. His 
was a cool mind which set about to 
accept what is good in modern thought, 
to reject what is valueless, and to meas- 
ure everything against the revealed 
truth of God, the Church’s greatest gift 
to every age. If he was stern, it was 
reasonableness he asked, rather than 
blind obedience. Of those who fought 
his policy of critical friendliness toward 
a world that had changed, he said, 
“They are too old for me.” 

So his pronouncements on reason and 
faith, nature and grace, on human lib- 
erty and marriage and democracy and 
social justice can speak to us, if we will 


hear — can save us from the too-easy 
solutions of both Right and Left — can 
stimulate us to build our castles on solid 
ground. 


THE SPIRIT OF CATHOLICISM. By 
Karl Adam. $.75. 

Perhaps there is somewhere a better 
one-volume study of the nature of Ca- 
tholicism than this reprint of Adam’s 
internationally-famous book. But why 
look for it when this one is so soundly 
theological, so deeply spiritual, so aware 
of and so sympathetic with the doubts 
and fears of the contemporary non- 
Catholic mind? 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Philip Hughes. 
$.85. 

Father Hughes’s reputation as the 
finest Church historian in the English- 
speaking world seems to be firmly es- 
tablished. Those who read this abridged 
and condensed history will want to go 
on to his complete work, and to the 
more recent volumes on the English 
reformation. An excellent text for one- 
year courses in the field. 


THE DIARY OF A COUNTRY PRIEST. 
By George Bernanos. $.65. 

“Mine is a parish like all the rest,” 
this novels begins. A beautiful tale of 
greatness and grace in little places. A 
powerful description of the impact of 
Christ on ordinary human beings, on 
the joys and sufferings of ordinary lives. 


Yet nothing is ordinary when man is | 


seen with the eyes of Faith and Love. 


MR. BLUE. By Myles Connolly. $.50. 

It takes a man from Mars to wake 
us up to the heavy chains our proprieties 
and our fears, our caution and our 


worldly prudence impose upon us. Mr. . 


Blue is such a man. And Connolly’s 
novel is a delightful and charming intro- 
duction to a person we will never forget. 


DAMIEN THE LEPER. By John Far- 
row. $.65. 

Mr Farrow has written with skill and 
restraint a moving biography of the 
man who has been called the “‘Salvation 
of Molokai.” Free of sentimentality and 
contrived sanctity, it reveals the true 
stature of Damien, hero and spiritual 
giant. 


PEACE OF SOUL. By Fulton J. Sheen. 
$.75. 

The peace of which Bishop Sheen 
writes is not a species of Norman Vin- 
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ent Peale self-hypnosis. It is rather the 
inswer God has given to man’s incom- 
yleteness and his need. Faith in revealed 
ruth, in Christ, as the necessary com- 
»lement to nature. 


IUR LADY OF FATIMA. By William 
Thomas Walsh. $.65. 

The story of the Fatima apparitions 
told by an American author and scholar 
after a thorough investigation and con- 
versations with Sister Dores, only living 
survivor of the three Portuguese children 
who experienced the visions. 

THe REVEREND RopertT Hovpa 
Berlin, North Dakota 


SIGNS & SYMBOLS IN CHRISTIAN 
ART. By George Ferguson. New York. 
Oxford University Press. $10.00. 

The intention of the author is to de- 
scribe signs and symbols in the form 
generally used and commonly recog- 
nized in Renaissance painting. The 
limits of the Renaissance as a period are 
difficult to define but several of the 
paintings used as full-page illustrations 
would seem to exceed reasonable limits 
and certainly many of the symbols de- 
scribed had achieved a definitive form 
prior to the end of the middle ages. 

Fourteen sections of the text cover: 
Animals, Birds and Insects; Flowers, 
Trees, and Plants; Earth and Sky; 
Human Body; Old Testament; St. John 
the Baptist; Virgin Mary; Jesus Christ; 
Trinity; Madonna, and Angels; Saints; 
Radiances, Letters, Colors, and Num- 
bers; Religious Dress; Religious Ob- 
jects; Artifacts. Pleasant line drawings 
illustrate most items in these sections 
and serve as a ready marginal identi- 
fication. 

The organization of the text makes 
for easy reading and the quality of the 
sixteen color plates is excellent. There 
are an additional ninety-six pages of 
black and white illustrations. It will be 
attractive to readers who would be shy 
with the more utilitarian manuals and 
learned treatises and should serve as a 
pleasant introduction and guide to the 
subject. An edition presenting the text 
alone in a cheaper format would un- 
doubtedly attract a larger group of buy- 
ers but the artist or craftsman with 
some of the familiar books on sym- 
bolism and iconography will not find 
his sources enlarged by this volume. 
The emphasis during the Renaissance 
on the pictorial, in a representative 
sense, as opposed to the symbolical, 
further limits the usefulness of the book 
to modern artists and craftsmen. 


References to examples of painting 
where the signs and symbols appear 
would have been valuable as an aid to 
serious readers who may wish to explore 
the subject more deeply. The bibliog- 
raphy is impressive but the omission of 
the books of Emile Male will be noted 
by all who are familiar with this field. 

STEPHEN BRIDGES 
New York, N. Y. 


THE FIRST WRITING BOOK. By 
John Howard Benson. An English transla- 
tion G Facsimile text of Arrigh’s OPERINA, 
the first manual of the Chancery hand. New 
York. Chiswick Book Shop; New Haven, 
Yale University Press. Limited edition of 
three hundred copies on Arches paper at 
$9.00; trade edition at $2.50. 

In a world enamored of the second- 
rate and of the irrational, it is only 
‘logical’ that our handwriting should be 
both contemptible and costly: contempt- 
ible because taught without regard to 
dignity or legibility, and costly because 
the same expenditure could (as in 
England it already does) produce hand- 
writing unmatched for quality and de- 
light. We teach handwriting as if type- 
writer and business machine had still to 
be invented. Yet these machines have 
long offered us a liberation which our 
‘educators’ have been reluctant to ac- 
cept. We don’t realize that we could, by 
changing from the ball-point pen to the 
chisel-edged pen, recapture overnight 
the sinewy grace of the italic hand — 
the hand of Michelangelo and Cardinal 
Bembo, of Roger Ascham, Ben Jonson 
and the first Elizabeth. 

That hand was first described in a 
manual entitled La Operina, written by 
Ludovico degli Arrighi and published 
in Rome in 1522. As Arrighi was a 
writer of briefs in the Apostolic Chan- 
cery there, he named his italic script 
Cancellaresca Corsiva, or Chancery 
Cursive. Calligraphiles of our day came 
to know the Operina through a facsimile 
published in 1926 with an introduction 
by Stanley Morison, whose example and 
whose scholarship have created a world 
interest in this italic hand, as in letter 
forms generally. Among those since 
converted to the italic hand is John 
Howard Benson, who has now reissued 
the Operina in facsimile, together with 
his translation of its text. His version has 
the lively spirit of the original, and is 
reproduced from his own manuscript, 
devotedly written out in Arrighi’s style. 

Long acknowledged as our finest 
living stone-cutter, Mr Benson is also 
co-author (with Arthur Graham Carey) 
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of The Elements of Lettering, surely the 
solidest American book on its subject. 
His devotion to the italic hand has pro- 
duced the present volume — a labor of 
love, as every reader will at once per- 
ceive. By way of appendix he gives a 
dozen pages of instructive comments 
upon pen, paper, posture and letter 
forms, all invaluable to the aspiring be- 
ginner. Mr Benson’s chief concern is to 
show how practical is the italic hand, 
and his little book is clear and persua- 
sive in its teaching. May it also be a 
prophecy of redemption for American 
handwriting. 

The book is published in two editions: 
the one, limited to three hundred copies 
on Arches paper and signed by the 
translator at $9 each; the other, a trade 
edition promised for February at $2.50 
a copy. Arrighi’s shade must be gratified 
to note the multiple honors rendered 
him by this first American translation 
of his Operina. The limited edition is is- 
used jointly by the Harvard College 
Library and the Newberry Library as 
the second in their series of calligraphic 
studies, while the trade edition’s pub- 
lisher is the Yale University Press; an 
impressive homage to the scribe who 
called himself scrittore de brevi apostolict. 

PAUL STANDARD 
New York City 


Note: Mr Standard’s article, “Our Hand- 
writing,” with constructional charts — the 
pioneer presentation of Chancery Cursive in 
America — appeared, December 1947, in 
Woman’s Day (circulation 3% million). It was 
further distributed in pamphlet form (twenty 
thousand copies), and has since been reprinted 
abroad in Swiss, Dutch, Swedish, and Cana- 
dian magazines. 


MONUMENTS OF ROMANESQUE 
ART. By Hanns Swarzenski. University of 
Chicago Press. 1955. $25. 

The most beautiful objects, chiefly 
from the church treasures in north- 
western Europe during the period from 
800 to 1200 are here presented in one 
volume. They include portable altars in 
silver or gold, ivory croziers, crosses in 
the most precious material beautifully 
worked, silver chalices and patens, reli- 
quaries in many shapes and materials, 
censers, and bronze doors, some of the 
finest illuminated manuscripts, and 
magnificent bookcovers often adorned 
with jewels. They are mainly small ob- 
jects. They are what, ever since the 
nineteenth century, unfortunately have 
been called the minor arts, although they 
played a major part in the expression 
of this particular period. They fre- 
quently were the models and inspiration 


ee 


for such monumental arts as architec- 
tural sculpture and painting. 

This is the first time that the finest 
monuments of the period, in all the di- 
versity of their materials, have been 
published together, thus representing 
the picture of romanesque art as a Co- 
herent whole. It is our good fortune 
that one of the greatest scholars in this 
field had chosen the objects to be repro- 
duced and has contributed his text. 

The text consists of only 27 pages to 
the 238 plates, with 565 excellent illus- 
trations. This introduction, short and 
pleasant as it is, is based on a most in- 
timate and scholarly knowledge of the 
material and on a most sensitive appre- 
ciation of its aesthetic value. Any reader 
will find the introduction an illuminat- 
ing guide to the art of the period. The 
precious material, he will learn, has 
been chosen not only for the mere 
pleasure of display but because of its 
symbolic significance. The very pre- 
ciousness of the material emphasized the 
transcendental revelation of the mys- 
tery of the liturgy. Certain materials 
acquired special connotations: Crystal 
and ivory were associated with the 
Virgin, precious stones with the Heav- 
enly Jerusalem. 

Dr. Swarzenski justifies well his choice 
of monuments from north-western Eu- 
rope only. Certainly, central and south- 
ern Europe have produced works of 
extraordinary beauty, but it is in the 
north that a new vitality is injected into 
the classical inheritance. It is in the 
north that the great styles of the Middle 
Ages are developed. It is here that the 
most influential Carolingian art center 
flourished, Reims. It is in Ottonian 
Saxony, in Hildesheim, that the most 
important bronze works of the Middle 
Ages were first cast. It is from the 
Mosan and Rhenish regions that some 
of the finest shrines came. Lorraine was 
the home of the greatest goldsmiths of 
the twelfth century. 

Dr. Swarzenski explains the ‘“‘travel- 
ing’’ of the artistic styles most interest- 
ingly. He considers the individual role 
played by the great abbots and bishops, 
the powerful influence of the expansive 
connections of dioceses, monastic or- 
ders, and confraternities. Due to such 
connections some of the most beautiful 
romanesque sculptures are found as far 
away as Denmark and Scandinavia. The 
famous bronze doors of Gnesen, Poland, 
are largely explained by the coloniza- 
tion of monks from Lorraine and 
Flanders. 

The stylistic qualities and the stylistic 


changes of the arts are described most 
sensitively. Dr. Swarzenski shows beau- 
tifully how the shimmering illusionistic 
styles of the Carolingian and Ottonian 
period turn into the clear, geometric, 
metallic romanesque form. He charac- 
terizes the greatest artists so that they 
become tangible personalities. One 
would like to read the letters Abbot 
Wilbald of Stavelot exchanged with 
his personal friend the goldsmith Gode- 
froid de Claire, letters remarkable for 
their classical knowledge and humanis- 
tic wit. Dr. Swarzenski reproduces a 
head-reliquary by this goldsmith as well 
as a piece of classical sculpture. The 
comparison is most instructive; one 
understands the twelfth century better. 

It is admirable how meaningful so 
short a text can be; how many aspects it 
can include — for instance, the use of a 
classical gem in a medieval cross, or the 
relation of patron and artist. The text 
will certainly give the layman a bril- 
liant introduction to the art of the 
period, but it will also make the spe- 
cialized scholar aware of the latest 
research here incorporated. To the 
ecclesiastical scholar the book will be of 
greatest interest. To the artist of liturgi- 
cal objects, it will be an inspiration. To 
the historian and literary critic of the 
period, it will be most valuable to find 
here tangible evidence of the centuries 
so admired that they named them the 
Carolingian renaissance, the Ottonian 
renaissance, the renaissance of the 
twelfth century. 

Important as the text is, the illustra- 
tions by themselves are an exquisite 
pleasure. The reproductions are beauti- 
ful and beautifully chosen. They contain 
the most famous works of art and some 
rare pieces never seen except in some 
obscure archaeological journal. The il- 
lustrations are followed by a catalogue 
of the reproduced objects, giving their 
descriptions the essential bibliography. 
The whole book is produced with the 
care it deserves; the design of the end- 
papers is taken from the famous Ot- 
tonian Codex Aureus of Echternach, a 
design inspired by Byzantine silk. This 
is lovely. Opening the book is like 
opening the door to the most precious 
church treasures. 

Frances G. Gopwin 
Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 


EVANGILE SELON SAINT LUC. Orig- 
inal color woodcuts by Jean Boutet. New 
York. Desclee Co., Inc. $30.00. 

This is a book in the great tradition 
of luxurious production as regards type, 
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paper, and illustrations. The clear black 
Roman type has the proper weight to 
balance the colorful tonality of the il- 
lustrations. This edition, limited to one 
thousand copies, is printed on a heavy 
Rives paper. Other more limited edi- 
tions, particularly for the bibliophile, 
offer extra inserts showing the successive | 
stages in the printing of a color proof, 
The pages, unbound, are sheathed in a 
green paper cover, with a green paper 
case. 

Vermilion and golds, manganese 
blues and lapis lazulis, deep reds, pinks, 
citron yellows, acid greens and ivory 
blacks, all combine to give great rich- 
ness to these illustrations, produced by 
the ancient xylograph technique. The 
use of concentrated modern inks has 
enabled the artist to obtain a raised 
layer of color on the surface of the | 
paper, and since all prints are done by 
the artist the effect is one which raises it 
above the level of machine-produced 
work. The sumptuous palette creates a 
chromatic ensemble of great richness. 

The artist, Jean Boutet, has illustrated 
other de luxe editions of ““Mon Petit 
Trott,” “Livre de Haras,” and “L’ En? 
fance du Christ,” the first book to be 
printed on plastic (vinyl-chloride). This 
last book and the one here noted indi- 
cate that it is in the realm of religious 
art that Jean Boutet has fully realized 
his talent as an artist. 


M. L. 


BLACK POPES. Authority; its Use and 
Abuse. By Archibishop Roberts, S.F. New 
York. Sheed G Ward. $2.50. 

In this admirable little book, dealing 
with the theory and practice os obedi- 
ence “as Christ’s plan for every one— 
of us in our relations as parents, em- 
ployers, or employees, subjects of Church 
and State,’ a member of the Society 
of Jesus with the unusual experience 
(for a Jesuit) of having been an Arch-— 
bishop (of Bombay), T. D. Roberts” 
successfully tackles the thorny problem 
of ‘commending’ Catholic authority to” 
people equally suspicious of any ‘au-— 
thoritarian’ rule, whether Russian or 
Roman. Grounding his many-sided 
examination of authority on the twin 
foundations of the theology of the 
Fatherhood of God seen as the exemplar 
of all human relations involving au- — 
thority, and upon the Ignatian doctrine — 
of “intelligent obedience” co-operating — 
with “responsible authority,”? the Arch- 
bishop considers in detail many of the ’ 
difficulties inherent in the exercise of a 
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PARISH OF SAINT THOMAS THE APOS- 
TLE, Ivy Mills, Pennsylvania. Gules, a carpenter's 
square between three ivy leaves slipped argent. 


WHE heraldic pavilion (padiglione, 
‘or ombrellino) is, in combination 
ith the crossed keys of Saint Peter, one 
of the emblems of the Papacy. It was 
originally a large sunshade striped red 
and yellow, and appears, borne over 
the head of the Pope, as a sort of 
anopy of state, in a twelfth century 
fresco, in the church of the Four 
rowned Martyrs, in Rome. A mosaic 
lof the time of Pope Boniface VIII 
(1294-1303) shows the ombrellino half 
opened, and this has in time become its 
accepted form, although not invariably, 
as is witnessed by a variety of examples. 
In the late middle ages the pavilion or 
liombrellino was of such ample propor- 
ions that an armed man on horseback 
jwas needed to bear it before the Pontiff. 
Although the ombrellino is generally 
regarded as a symbol of the temporal 
rather than of the spiritual power of the 
apacy, it was by at least one pope, 
Martin V (1417-1431), placed above 
he papal shield of arms in preference to 
he tiara. 

The pavilion is the accepted symbol 
of delegated papal authority and is 
placed, with the crossed keys, above the 


BASILICA OF OUR LADY OF PERPETUAL 
HELP, Boston, Massachusetts. Or, the Blessed 
Virgin and Holy Child proper, crowned and nim- 
bussed gold, between the letters Chi Rho and Theta 
Upsilon. 


The Most Reverend Malcolm MacEachern, Bishop 
of Prince Edward Island, Canada. Two coats im- 
paled: (Dexter half) Azure, a cross or, overall a 
covered cup; (the diocese): (Sinister half) Argent, a 
lion rampant gules, on a chief of the second a dove 
holding in its beak a sprig of olive of the first. 
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The Heraldic Pavilion, or Ombrellino 


Dom WILLIAM WILFRID BAYNE, 0.8.B. 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION, Washington, D. C. 
Or, a cross gules, overall in pale a nimbussed dove 
descending and shedding light upon a flame-tipped 
antique lamp, between in fess the letters Alpha and 
Omega all argent. 


escutcheons of the cardinal-camerlengo 
and the cardinal-legate. It also appears, 
with the keys, on the shields of arms of 
highly placed servants of the Church, 
usually upon a pale. An example of this 
usage is the full achievement of the 
Della Rovere, Dukes of Urbino, several 
of whom enjoyed the dignity of Gon- 
faloniere, or standard-bearer, of the 
Church. The ombrellino, without the 
keys, is the mark of that dignity con- 
ferred upon churches, by the Holy See, 
which raises them to the rank of a 
basilica. This dignity was first conferred 
upon certain of the historic churches of 
Rome, but the honor has since been 
extended farther afield. Churches en- 
joying the rank of a basilica are privi- 
leged to place the pavilion within the 
edifice, to bear it in procession, and to 
place its heraldic equivalent above the 
shields of their arms. An example of this 
last privilege is shown above (center), 
in the armorial seal designed by the 
writer for the Basilica of Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help, in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, popularly known as the Mission 
Church, erected and served by the Re- 
demptorist Fathers. 


divinely instituted authority. His man- 
ner throughout is marked by a cheerful 
frankness matched only by its charita- 
bleness. 

Of special interest to readers of this 
quarterly are those passages dealing 
with the rights and responsibilities of the 
laity as members of the Church. Recog- 
nizing the peril for the Church in any 
cleavage of the hierarchy and the laity, 
and refusing to underestimate the seri- 
ousness of a situation which is being 
exploited by such men as Paul Blans- 
chard, the author severely criticizes 
certain episcopal attitudes toward the 
laity, and then with equal severity 
points up “the harm done to Christian 
obedience and charity by criticism of 
authority and not to authority.” He 
scores also that sterile and distorted 
view of laical obedience which takes the 
form of a passive servility more akin to 
laziness than to “‘intelligent obedience.”’ 
He stresses the fact that Holy Scripture, 
tradition, and history all affirm the 
principle of collective responsibility of 
Catholics for the Church that is theirs. 
Pope Pius XII is cited as having found 
it necessary to make an explicit call for 
the expression of public opinion within 
the Church, as something vital to the 
Church, and he partially blames both 
pastors and the faithful for any neglect 
in that regard. 

What bearing does this have on the 
Catholic architect and artist in his deal- 
ings with Church authorities? Although 
this question is not explicitly treated in 
this work, some indications of a general 
nature are to be found in those sections 
treating of the mutual responsibilities 
of the clergy and laity in the activities 
of the Church, which might point up 
fruitful areas for reflection. 

In this regard, a recent address by 
Bishop Dwyer of Reno, entitled ‘‘His- 
tory of Catholic Action in the United 
States,” cited the mortal struggle in the 
nineteenth century over ‘““Trusteeism” 
as explaining the still prevailing sus- 
picion on the part of many clergy 
toward any lay initiative, and a cor- 
responding passive disinterest and ser- 
vility on the part of many laymen, 
which results in the practical exclusion 
of the laity from any discretion in the 
temporalities of the Church. 

Perhaps an enlightened and “‘intelli- 
gent obedience’ as called for by 
Archbishop Roberts, exercised in the 
field of liturgical art by those men 
technically and artistically qualified, 
coupled with the exercise of “‘responsi- 
ble authority,” may serve to help attain 


the aims for which the Liturgical Arts 
Society was founded. 

WituiaM B. DunpHy, JR. 

Department of Philosophy, 

Fordham University 

New York, N. Y. 


Correspondence 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL ARTs: 
Dear Sir: 

Thank you for sending me the issue 
on Inp1A of LirurcicaL Arts, which I 
have read with a great deal of interest. 
You have a number of good articles 
with excellent illustrations, but I felt 
that there was one important lacuna. So 
strongly do I feel about this that I am 
taking the liberty of writing to you 
about it. 

This is the Portuguese contribution to 
the religious history of India. The por- 
tuguese were the first European Chris- 
tians to colonize her territory early in 
the sixteenth century. At Goa, Dio and 
Damao, as well as other places which 
are no longer Portuguese, they built 
their great churches, monasteries, nun- 
neries and chapels, many of which are 
still standing. In spite of long neglect 
and the steady destruction of time, they 
are the grandest Christian buildings in 
the East. In their furnishing and deco- 
ration there took place a most interesting 
fusion of Oriental and European tastes, 
which until recently had never been 
studied. Recognizing the need to pre- 
serve a record, properly interpreted, of 
those imposing buildings and the treas- 
ures they contained, the Portuguese 
government in 1950 sent a mission of 
technicians to perform that service. 
Everything was carefully photographed, 
plans were made of all the surviving 
buildings, and M4rio Tavares Chicé is 
now concluding his Portuguese Monu- 
ments of India, a comprehensive history 
of the subject. Last year Dr Reynaldo 
dos Santos, President of the Portuguese 
National Academy of Fine Arts, visited 
Portuguese India and subsequently pub- 
lished a distinguished account of the 
church silver and furniture in Belas 
Artes, the organ of the Academy. Within 
these buildings lie buried a host of 
God’s servants, headed by Saint Francis 
Xavier, a small army of the religious 
who gave their lives to the propagation 
and maintenance of the Holy Faith in 
India. 

And yet no reference that I could 
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discover was made to these things in 
LirurcicAL Arts. No mention was 
made of His Excellency the Patriarch 
of the Indies and no statement by him 
appeared in this issue. From their names 
I judge that two of your principal con- 
tributors, Joseph Pereira and Angela 
Trindade, as well as a number of the 
artists mentioned in their writing, have 
Portuguese associations, but this fact | 
was not recognized in the Indian issue. 
In fact the only reference to Portuguese 
India that I could find was one small | 
photograph of an unidentified church 


in Goa. At a time when the indepen- | 
dence of Portuguese India is seriously | 
menaced and indeed has been partially — 


destroyed by the Indian Union, to the 
indignation of the Catholic world, your 


failure to give credit to the work of | 


Portuguese church builders in India is | 
especially regrettable. 

I am sure you will recognize the jus- | 
tice of what I say and at the same time | 
will pardon the frankness of speech, for 
you must be as concerned as I am by 
the fate of Christian Portuguese India. 
I am sending this issue to Professor 
Chicé6 in Lisbon, who has travelled 


widely in India for the purpose of seeing _ 
church architecture and who will there- 
fore be greatly interested in the articles 


it contains. I am looking forward to the 


forthcoming issue on Mexico. 
Yours truly, 
Rosert C. SmiTH 
Department of Fine Arts 
University of Pennsylvania 


Editor’s note: We welcome Mr Smith’s letter 
because it indicates what some of our readers 
expect of our quarterly. The lacuna concerning 


the achievements of the Portuguese in India | 


was due to lack of time, and also because the 
primary purpose of the magazine is to further 


the development of religious art today. The | 


great achievements of the past can best be made 
known through learned treatises and the pub- 
lications of governmental agencies or univer- 
sity presses. Then we can pay our respects to 
such achievements through book reviews. Even 
so LirurcicaL Arts is not so far behind the 
times since it was only in 1950 that the Portu- 
guese government dispatched its team of tech- 
nicians to India and the illustrated report of 
that mission, by Mario Tavares Chicé, is now 
being completed. And it was only last year that 
Dr Reynaldo dos Santos, visited Portuguese 
India. When the report, Portuguese Monuments 
in India, appears, we will try to publish a worthy 
review. 

One of the hazards of world travel comes 
from the fact that one is likely to fall unwilling 
heir to the uneasy mantle of the all-knowing 
‘expert’ whereas it is more than likely that the 
traveller, after an extended journey, will feel 
that he should remain discreetly quiet until he 
has been able to digest and put into focus all 
the material and impressions he gathered in 
many places. 
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ADRIAN HAMERS co. 


149 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


BEekman 3-1916 


(Mr. Hamers was president of the Gold and Silversmiths’ 
Guild, Holland, 1939-1953) 
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MOSIAC STAINED & CARVED GLASS 


designed by Adrian Hamers with the direct collaboration of 
the architect, Brother Cajetan Baumann, O.F.M. 


A Facade mosaic, stained and carved glass. Church of Our Lady of 
the Highway, Little Falls, New Jersey 


Part of carved glass door panels. Saint Gabriel’s Parish Church > 
and Monastery, Toronto, Ont., Canada 


WooD CARVED STATION OF THE CROSS 


BRONZE 
ENAMEL 
STAINED GLASS 
METAL WORK 


CARL MOSER co. 


11 East 47 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
PLaza 8-2530 


6543 North Sheridan Road 


Chicago 26, Illinois 
AMbassador 2-169] 
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Gilles Beaugrand 


INCORPORATED 


Silversmiths 


846 de L’Epee Avenue, Montreal 8, P.Q., Canada 
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of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


BOOKS 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
The Guild Book Shop, 117 East 57 Street, New Vorks22a Nee 
The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 


BRONZE WORK 


Brom’s Studios, Netherlands (Uérecht, Drift 15). Designers, 
craftsmen, art-metalworkers, altar builders since 18506, 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 
McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 45 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


. DECORATORS 
Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 1604 North 48 Street, 
Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 
Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DESIGNERS 


Adrian Hamers Co., 149 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Designers and craftsmen of church interiors since 1887. Precious 
metals, enamels, mosaic, glass, ceramics, vestments. 


GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., 
Washington, D. C. Publishers of Justine Ward Revised Music 
Books, Grades |—6 and Music Charts, First, Second and Third 
Wear: 


SILVERSMITHS 


Brom’s Studios, Netherlands (U¢recht, Drift 15). Designers and 
craftsmen of sacred vessels and all liturgical metalwork since 
1856. 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 166 West Lincoln Avenue, Birmingham, 
Michigan. Designer and craftsman in precious metals, jewels 
and enamels. 

Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 

Louis Féron, 139 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 


STAINED GLASS 
Charles J. Connick Associates, 9 Harcourt Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts 
Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 
T. C. Esser Co., 3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 8, Wis- 
consin. 
Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri 
Adrian Hamers Company, 149 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 790, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsy]- 
vanla. ‘ 


STATUES 
The Guild Book Shop, 117 East 57 Street, New York 22 SIN Ye 
Carl Moser Co., 11 East 47 Street, New York 75 INI Neo 


VESTMENTS 
Bernard Brocklehurst. Weaving shop. Vestment fabrics and 
woven orphreys. Llanarth Court, Raglan, Mon. England. 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. Y. 


The Holy Rood Guild, Saint Joseph’s Abbey, Spencer, Massa- 
chusetts. x 
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Announcing a special issue on THE RELIGIOUS ARTS 


AND ARCHITECTURE 
IN MEXICO 


for MAY, 1955 


being the lavishly illustrated report of events—of the past and of the present—in that fascinating land. 
The articles, written by the best authorities; the editor's diary of his journeys in Mexico (including Yucatan); 


the annotated bibliography—all give the necessary background material for the presentation of present- 


day events in the field of religious art. 


Single copies of this special issue will be $2.50 but all subscribers will receive ii in the normal way. 


Why not send in a subscription for a friend now ($5.00 a year) which will include this very special 


number? Of necessity the print order will be limited; and later, you may regret not having been on the list. 


LITURGICAL ARTS SOCIETY, Imc., 7 EAST 42 STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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PALEOGRAPHIE MUSICALE 


Nearly seventy years ago the Benedictines of 
the Abbey of Saint Pierre de Solesmes announced 
a collection destined to stimulate and develop an 
intellectual movement centered about liturgical 
chant, by furnishing archeologists, musicologists, 
paleographers, and liturgists with precious documents 
previously inaccessible. This was the monumental 
PALEOGRAPHIE MUSICALE — reproductions in 
facsimile of the principal manuscripts of Gregorian, 
Ambrosian, Mozarabic, and Gallican chant, accom- 
panied by important studies in notation, history, 


SERIES II: IT 
Saint Gall. 

InrRopUCTION A LA PAaLEOGRAPHIE MusicaLr, by Dom 
Gregory Sunol, O.S.B. A guide to Gregorian notation, its 


Cantatorium, ninth century, no. 359, Bib. 


development and interpretation — with nearly two hun- 
dred tables or photographic reproductions — 676 pages 


$7.00 


An Entire Reference Library in Four Volumes: 


APOLOGETIQUE ‘The rational foundations of our Faith, 


answers to objections. 1400 pages $7.00 


and liturgy. Brought to a halt in 1939, the series Ecciesta A treasure house of information on the Church. 
was resumed in 1951, and additional parts are re- Tod0 pages fell 
leased periodically. EucuaristiA On the Holy Eucharist: history, dogma, 
eA bree uaa ELAS doctrine, art, devotion. 1022 pages $4.50 
SERIES I: x11 Antiphonaire Monastique, thirteenth cen- Liturcra All that concerns the Liturgy. 
tury, Codex F.160, Cathedral Library, Worcester. 1160 pages $9.50 


SERIES I: xIv Codex 10.673, Vatican Library, fonds latin, 
eleventh century. 

SERIES 1: xv Codex VI 34, Bib. Cap. Bénévent, eleventh- 
twelfth centuries, Gradual Bénéventain. 


DESCLEE CO. 


Originally published by Bloud & Gay — and now under the 
management of Desclee, this series of illustrated encyclopedias, 
in French, present, under the form of complete treatises, all the 
essentials of the most important Catholic subjects. 


INC. 


a 


280 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. (COrtlandt 7-4270) 


Publishers to the Holy See and the Sacred Congregation of Rites. Liturgy, Sacred Scripture, Theology, Philosophy, Gregorian Chant, Christmas carda 
’ ~ Al Lt A Ss bs 
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EASTER CANDLE 

The ornamentation is 

of wafer-thin wax, of 

great delicacy and effective 
design. The central image is 

of Our Lady of Guadalupe 
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